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ARCHILOCHUS AND THE LYCAMBIDES : 
A NEW LITERARY FRAGMENT. 


THIS papyrus fragment is published by permission of the 
Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, Dr. H. W. Parke. 


My grateful thanks are due to Professor D. L. Page, 
Mr. C. H. Roberts, and Professor W. B. Stanford, who 
read this article in manuscript and made valuable criticisms 
and suggestions; Mr. Roberts also examined the fragment 
in Dublin. 


The hand is Ptolemaic; Mr. Roberts dates it to the 
late third century B.c. Comparable hands can be found 
in P. Petrie i, plates 3 and 9. The sprawling 7 and mu are 
distinctive. wv does not rise above the line; r has a long 
cross-bar (especially noticeable in i 5 woAirnc), a feature 
of contemporary documentary script. The formation of 
B and « is crabbed; contrast, e.g., the bold documentary 
hand of P. Petrie i, plate 19. 

The spacing of the lines is careful; col. ii is aligned with 
col. i (see note on i I). 

il is a title or introduction to the verses: it differs 
metrically from the rest of the column; it recalls part of 
the text, i 4 AvxduBew Oiyarpec; and there is no parallel 
in this fragment for its horizontal position. It lies between 


1 Lyric poets are cited from Diehl, Anth. lyr. Gr., ed. 2. There are 
some references to J. M. Edmonds, Hlegy and Iambus (1931). 
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ii 1 and ii 2, breaking the alignment between col. i and 
col. ii which is carefully observed elsewhere. There appears 
to be a gap equivalent to about 1} lines between i 1 and 
: 2. 


T.C.D. papyri: inventory no. 193 (a). 


| 
| 
| 


|]. BewrapBevouc 

| 

| ] rpocimvAadevcac 
| Jaco8tra 

| |. uBewBuyarpec 

| ] vcdrBocroAityc 
]. Haperprup [sur 
]yau ecbade:[[y]]ac 
Jcnececnpac 


]ctwaryy 
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w(....J-[ 
agnul. .].[. .].[ 
xaderprorce . .. [ 
TEpiCHupat 
ovderxone[ 
adAnpe[ 

camvev[ 

wore 

eppor [ 

npan[ 


KoCu [ 


io litt. prima uel y uel p. 


i 7 Sepac correctum ex devac esse monuit Roberts. 
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Probably eic rac AvkauBew mapBivovc. A contemporary 
papyrus anthology has similar titles indicating subject 
matter: P. Petrie ii 49 (b), four-line epigrams separated 
by headings beginning «ic ... (lines 25, 30, 35, 40). Alter- 
natively Avxay[Jew wap¥éivovc might be governed by a 
finite verb describing the situation. 

i2 mpd¢ Binv perhaps qualifies not AaAgicac but a 
previous verb, e.g. Qavotcac.2 L-S translates mpoc Biav 
‘perforce’. This meaning could stand here; Lycambes’ 
daughters were driven to suicide by the iambics. ‘Violently’ 
would, however, be more vivid, and would be appropriate 
to a PBiaoc Oavaroc,® Aadeicac. The late usage of this 
word as an equivalent to Aéyew (well illustrated by 
Stephanus) compels one to approach it here with suspicion. 
(a) It may here be used in a derisory sense: even in death, 
perhaps, the Lycambides chatter. (b) There is some 
evidence for an early serious use of the word: Arch. 201 
Edmonds (conjectural assignation) avrw rt, Movca, mpéc pico 


AdAncov, Simonides (apud Plut. Mor. 346) fwypagla 
Aadoica. 
i8 Divide -ac édira. The vocative édira coming after 


a9? 


AaAsicac suggests the connection: ‘crying, “Traveller... 

-. ec is perhaps a participle or 2nd pers. sing.; cf. 
A.P. 7.525 (Callimachus) Scric iudv mapa cia pépec wéda. 

i 4 AvxauBew scans: without synizesis. There are in 
Archilochus 5 instances of a genitive singular in -ew; in 
all of these there is synizesis. Synizesis is, however, absent 
in the genitive plural in iambics at 104.3 oCréwv. 

i 5 Alec is masculine at Arch. 55. An adjective 
ending in -vc could go with Ai@oc or woXirnc; perhaps 
tonxvc, which occurs at Arch. g2a. 

2mpdc Binv followed by a participle which it does not qualify is 
admittedly harsh; cf. Professor Eduard Fraenkel on A. Ag. 875 f. 

WOAAGC Kvwiev apravac éunc Sépyc 
ZAucay HAAot mpdc Biavy AeAnmmernc, 


a passage too dubious to rely on as a parallel. 
3 Dindorf, Lex. Aesch., s.v., preferred the translation violenter at 
A. P.V. 208, 353. 
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The form wodira occurs at Arch. 52. For the meaning 
“ fellow-citizen’”’ cf. Sappho, 25.14 (quoted by L-S). 

The psychological use of Af@oc is dealt with by Headlam 
on Herondas 6.4, Gow on Theoc. 3.18, Thomson on A. P.V. 
258 (his numeration). It goes back to Homer: Od. 23. 
103 col & aie xpadin crepewripn écri AiPoo. The word is 
applied to persons at Ar. Nub. 1202 AlBor, aprBudc (of fools) 
and Theoc. 3.18 1d wav Aifec (of the unsympathetic 
Amaryllis). 

i 6 Divide auerp’ iauBy; Simon. 13.19 auerpov Kxaxdv. 

i 7 ajpauecBa Sepac. Probably Bpdxoc(v) vel sim. 
precedes. 

i 8 -cmc éc nuac. -cyc may be dative plural or aorist 
subjunctive. 

Archilochus uses the Ionic form of the personal pronoun: 
7.7 vow wey ic Hukac, 74.6 vuiwr. 

i9 at first suggests two vocatives...-cc and yi. More 
probably i is nominative, perhaps part of an oath, e.g. ... 
paprupov|ct cal yn. In A.P. 7. 351 and 352 Lycambes’ dead 
daughters swear an oath about their virginity. 

' 4i 8f.: apparently a description of females. Asprosic 
can be used of voice of bodily texture: Bacch. 17.95 Snell 
Aaplwy dupatwv. Professor Stanford suggests that it refers 
to slenderness or delicacy and compares the English ‘ lily- 
wristed’; he would read Aspioce ... wept copupoil[c. 

After mepiCpupo there is a space; the papyrus is not 
rubbed. Whatever word division one assumes this is 
baffling. A two-termination adjective wepicpupoc occurs at 
A.P. 6.211 (Leonidas). Fr. iamb. adesp. 1 mept coupov 
mayeia pucnr) yuvy, which has been attributed to Arch., 
may be significant. 

u 7 katrrev| C. 

ii 9 éppor| ric. 

ii 10 ~paz[ic or rpan[i8. 

ii off. suggest a contrast between intellect and ornament, 
mpanric, ppovriZew and Kdécpoc. 

As a working hypothesis we may assume that col. i 
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is part of the same poem and in the same metre as col ii. 
There is some slight evidence to support this: the first 
person plural occurs at i 7, 8 and at ii 5; and ii 2, 6 perhaps 
yield terep ... 

Two possible metres must be considered: 


(a) asynartete iamb. dim. + ithyphallic. 

The evidence clearly indicates that these lines are not 
Archilochian if they are asynartete, and vice versa: (1) the 
metre is called ‘Euripidean’ (Hephaest. Metr. 15.17, 
Schol. Ar. Eg. 753) and examples are extant from Euripides, 
Aristophanes and Callimachus; (2) Hephaestion gives 
Archilochian examples when treating of four other 
asynartete metres (15.2, 8, 9, 16) but none when dealing 
with the type iamb. dim. + ithyph. (15.17); (3) all extant 
asynartete lines of Archilochus‘* have rouq at the end of 
the iambic colon (cf. Hephaest. 15.2). 


(6) iambic tetrameter catalectic. 

All extant iambic tetrameters of Archilochus are 
complete (‘ acatalectic ’).6 The argument from silence is, 
however, less applicable to a regular and common metre.® 

Examples of iambic trimeter catalectic are extant among 
the fragments of Archilochus: 114, cf. 112.2; 201 Edmonds 
(quoted above). Our lines can hardly be trimeters; (a) the 
transitions in col. i demand more space; (b) in i 4 the 
word Avxauew would coincide with the second metron of 
a trimeter, giving a line without caesura. 

This poem was evidently written by or in imitation 
of Archilochus. It is in iambic metre, and is concerned with 
the daughters of Lycambes. It contains Ionic forms, 
AvxauBew, 3inv, AaArebcac; the form wodAirnc occurs in 
Archilochus; Archilochus has é¢ in a similar position. 
nuac is a likely to be an error in the transmission of nuéac 
as the mistake of an ignorant imitator. The absence of 


4 Fr, 107-119, excluding the doubtful restoration of Edmonds, p. 164. 
5 P, Lit. Lond. 54, 55 both yield acatalectic lines. 
6 Attested for old Ionic by Hipponax 79 (Page). 
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synizesis in AvxauBew cannot be parallelled in the genitive 
singular in Archilochus; but in view of the scantiness of 
the evidence and the absence of synizesis elsewhere in 
Archilochus I would not regard this as a decisive factor 
against an ascription to Archilochus. 


* * * * 


This is all that can be regarded as definitely established. 
We may, however, go further on the basis of a conjectural 
translation of col. i, which is given exempli gratia: 

[Behold the maidens who died] by violence chattering: 
‘ Approaching (-erc) wayfarer, we are the daughters of 
Lycambes. A fellow-citizen had the heart of a stone; 
{he hurled] immeasurable insults [against us] in 
iambics, [and] we put our necks [in nooses. Do not bring 
up (-cyc) false tales] against us. Earth and ... [will 
testify that we are pure] ....’ 

If we accept some such restoration the poem appears 


to be a description of the stele of Lycambes’ daughters, 
with an imaginary inscription in the first person. This 
hypothesis fits (a) ééira; (b) the daughters’ description of 
their own suicide; (c) the (conjectural) oath. Thus restored 
it is very similar to the Dioscorides epigram, which may, 
indeed, have been modelled on it. 


Dioscorides’ epigram, A.P. 7.351, runs thus : 


ov me 760e POtuévwy Cé3ac Spxiov, aide AvKauBew, 
at Adyouev Cruyepiv c\gddva, Ouyarépec, 

ovre tre twapGevinv ycxbvaner, oUTE ToKiac, 
ovte Tlapov vijcwr aimurarny ispwv. 

adda kab’ querépnc yevenc prynrdv dvedoc 
onuny te Crvyepny EpAucev ’Apyidoxoc. 

"Apxiroxor, wa Deoic Kai Saiuovac, ovr’ tv ayuaic 
eldouev, 008 “Hone tv peyady répuever. 

ei 0 fev maxAu Kal aracBadror, ov« &v éexeivoc 
HOerAev 2E huéwy yvijcia téxva rexelv. 
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It is conceivable that Archilochus, exulting in the 
success of his iambics, wrote a mock epitaph on his victims; ? 
but various indications point to a later date. (a) The 
appeal to the ‘ wayfarer’ is significant. I have not dis- 
covered a pre-Alexandrian instance. Less explicit vocatives 
occur earlier, e.g. §éve in Simonides, wapfovrec in Kaibel, 
Gr. Ep. 22, 23 (saec. V), and a sixth-century inscription 
has an expansion: avOpwre dc crefxec xa’ ddd. But 
the explicit use of ddolrope, ddira, mapodira appears to be 
a convention introduced in Hellenistic times, one which 
prevailed both on stone and in literature and remained 
current to the time of Agathias (A.P. 7.569).® 

(b) There are Hellenistic parallels for the oath from 
the dead: A.P. 7.345 and 450 (Dioscorides), in addition 
to A.P.7.351 and 352, cited above. 

(c) The imaginary epitaph is recognised to be a common 
Hellenistic genre, which cannot be traced back with any 
certainty to the seventh century.’ 

The theory suggested by these arguments is reasonable: 
that a writer in the third century B.c. composed an epigram 
about Archilochus’ victims in a metre and dialect used by 
Archilochus. Theocritus, when composing an inscription 
for a statue of Archilochus (ef. 21 = A.P. 7.664), wrote 
in a mixture of Archilochian metres, although there (as 
in ep. 17 and 20) he introduced no Ionic forms. Evidence 
for the use of Ionic forms in Hellenistic iambics is furnished 
in abundance by Callimachus and e.g. Hegesippus (A.P. 
13.12). 


7 Cf. Aelian, V.H. 10.13 airi@rar Kpitiac ’Apxidoxov bri Kanicta éavTdy 
elmev ... 

8 Kaibel in Rh. Mus. 34 (1879), p. 181, no. 2 (a). 

9 In A.P. 7 d3ira occurs in 165, 197, 337, 500, 558 (cf. also 436); rapodira 
in 198, 260, 569. 

10 Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion (1893) 104ff., regarded certain 
epigrams attributed to Archilochus, Sappho and Simonides as ‘ epideictic ’, 
and rejected the attribution. 

Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung (1924) i 129, began his account of 
‘Epigramme nicht aufschriften’ with Simonides. Professor Page cites 
Simonides fr. 99 (on Timocreon) as an early example of an imaginary 
inscription. 
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THE LEGEND. 


The fragment here published is the earliest extant 
reference to (a) suicide and (b) a plurality of daughters. 

The main passages concerned are A.P. 7.351 
(Dioscorides), 352 (Meleager?); Horace, Epode 6.13 and 
Epist. 1.19.25ff. (nec sponsae laqueum famoso carmine 
nectit, 31); Ovid, bis 54; A.P. 7.69-70 (Julian of Egypt), 
71 (Gaetulicus). 

We have different accounts of the victims: two 
daughters (Julian); three daughters (Gaetulicus); daughters 
(Pseudacron ad Epod. 6.13); Lycambes alone (Porphyrion 
ad Epod. 6.13); Lycambes and one daughter (Pseud. Porph. 
ad Epist. 1.19.30 and Pseud.AY ad Epod. 6.13). 

A. Piccolomini, Hermes 18 (1883) 264 ff. argued that 
the suicide was a late fiction, a legend not firmly established 
when Horace wrote: ‘ potuitque sane Horatius de ea re 
etsi fictam credidit innuere.’" So too Crusius, P.-W. 
(1895) s.v. Archilochos, 494f. and A. Hauvette, Archiloque 
(1905) 67ff. ‘Il est donc vraisemblable que la légende, si 
répandue a l’époque romaine, ne remontait pas bien haut 
dans l’histoire.’ 

But the Dioscorides epigram, which dates from the 
second century B.C., implies suicide. The daughters’ 
message from Hades would otherwise be pointless. So 
G. L. Hendrickson, A.J.P. 46 (1925) 1o1ff. He regarded 
the story as invented at a much earlier date (soon after 
Archilochus’ time?).?* 

The Dublin fragment confirms Hendrickson’s argument 
in so far as it proves that the legend was current in the 
third century. This, together with the possibility (which 
we cannot completely exclude) that it was written by 


104 Pseudacron ad Epist. 1.19.30 says that Lycambes went into exile 
and his daughter committed suicide. 

11 Piccolomini attributed the suicide story to misunderstanding of 
Arch. fr. 37, a gloss of Photius which explains xia: as awayfacOa. 

12 The most recent discussion of the evidence is by F. Lasserre, Les 
Epodes d’Archiloque (1950) 48ff. Lasserre argues that the real Lycambes 
had one daughter and one son; he points out that fr. 24 is ambiguous. 
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Archilochus, compels us to consider whether the legend 
may not be true after all. 

I have distinguished the following arguments that the 
suicide legend is fictitious:— 

(2) from silence: there is no reference extant among 
the fragments of Archilochus; none, indeed, before 
Dioscorides and Horace; in particular, Aelian, V.H. 10.13, 
quoting explicitly from Critias, does not mention the 
suicide in his list of Archilochian events. 

(b) From parallel literary instances. Hipponax and 
Semonides of Amorgos also had their victims, and the 
story that Hipponax’s victim Bupalus killed himself is 
demonstrably false (Pliny, N.H. 36.12). Hendrickson (l.c.) 
argued that all three stories were motivated by (1) the 
vigour of the poets’ maledictions, combined with (2) a 
popular belief in the efficacy of invective." 

(c) From Arch. fr. 37 kipavric BBpw abpdsnv amiprocav: 
that this line really means that Lycambes and his daughters 
were humbled, ‘reduits a baisser la téte (ki~ar) ... a 
faire amende honorable’ (Hauvette 60). 

None of these arguments is strong. Aelian’s list is 
concerned only with events derogatory to Archilochus and 
chronicled by him alone. An obvious alternative theory 
to (b) is that the Lycambes suicide(s) occurred and played 
an important part in creating the belief in the power of 
curses, serving, in fact, as a model for the stories about 
Hipponax and Semonides. As for (c), fr. 37 does not neces- 
sarily refer to Lycambes’ daughters, nor is «ipavrec 
inconsistent with suicide; ‘faire amende honorable’ is a 
very imaginative paraphrase. 

This new evidence establishes nothing certain apart 
from the currency of the suicide story in the third century 
B.c.; but I suggest that the burden of proof rests on those 
who reject the legend. 

G. W. BOND. 

13 A belief against which Cotta argues in Cic. de Nat. deor. 3, 91 (quoted 

by Hendrickson, 119): neque enim quem Hipponactis iambus laeserat, 


aut qui erat Archilochi uersu uulneratus a deo immissum dolorem, non 
conceptum a se ipso continebat. 
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THE BOOK OF KELLS AND THE GOSPELS OF 
LINDISFARNE—A COMPARISON (concluded). 


ewe te oe 


THE CANON TABLES. 





These tables registered the numbers of the Eusebian 
sections which formed the only accepted divisions of the 
sacred text prior to the chapter numbering of the 13th 
century; the verse numbering followed in 1551. The 
Eusebian system made possible intelligent reading, 
scholarly study and ready reference; and by listing passages 
common to two, three, and four evangelists it formed the 
basis of the sacred concordantia, or Harmony of the four 
gospels. The section numbers were tabulated in ten Canons, 
of which nine list the sections common, and the tenth 
lists those peculiar. Both our manuscripts give prominence 
to the Tables, distributing them as follows: 










DISTRIBUTION OF THE EUSEBIAN CANONS. 


CANON KELLS LINDISFARNE 
I In quo quattuor ‘ lv, 2r .. 10r, 10v, llr 



















II In quo tres (Mt., Mk., L.) 2v,3r,3v... ILlv, 12r, 13r 
III In quo tres (Mt., L., J. ) 3v .. 12v, l3v 
IV In quo tres (Mt., Mk., J.) 4r ccs |= 
V_ In quo duo (Mt., L.) ... 4v .-- l4év, 15r 
VI_ In quo duo (Mt., Mk.) ... 5r we =16¥ 
VII In quo duo (Mt., J.) ... Sr on. ae 
VIII In quo duo (Mk., L.) ... Sr i oe 
IX In quo duo (L., J.) in. oe .. 1l6v 
X In quo proprie (Mt., Mk., 
L., J.) . 5v, 6r sow | =—NOv, Eid; Liv 


- 


Lindisfarne, for once, is the more generous, devoting to 
the Tables sixteen pages, as against ten pages in Kells. 
Bishop Eadfrith who (says the colophon) ‘ wrote’ Lindis- 
farne was a practical man with no nonsense about him. 
Yes, of course; we must prefix the Canon Tables; and, 
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mind you write them clearly, so that every reader can 
understand them and use them. Those were his Lordship’s 
orders. Not so the architect of Kells. He felt the historic 
interest of the Tables, and he gave them symbolic import- 
ance; but he had no practical use for them in his book. 
Let the Anglo-Saxons use them; we, Irish, will be content 
to admire them and read their loftier message. The two 
builders approached their tasks with differing intentions. 
Lindisfarne devotes to the contents of the Tables the care 
and precision of a guide-book, and expands where Kells 
compresses. The sixteen pages of Canon Tables in Lindis- 
farne are as clear as multiplication tables on the school- 
room walls. The section numbers are well-spaced, and are 
neatly ruled off in quartets and quintets. He who runs 
may read. In Kells you may read some, but not others; 
the numbers taper off into minute symbols, and overflow 
into margins. Some, I think, never were legible. And 
look at that little gnome on p. Iv. He is actually sitting 
on a projecting ledge of the column of numbers, dangling 
his legs in proud contempt. Bishop Eadfrith would have 
been shocked. But the Irish artist knew what he was 
doing. Why should I make the numbers legible? My job 
is to make these pages decorative and attractive and 
suggestive. No preacher will prepare his sermons from 
my bock. No scholar will study the synoptic problem 
here, and thumb my priceless pages. My book is written 
for the glory of God, not for the convenience of learning. 
The men of Meath will hear the Gospel read from it on 
Christmas, Easter, and high festivals; on other days they 
will view it on display in the sanctuary or sacristy. No; 
the Canon Tables are not for use; they are for ornament. 
And the artist carried his point in a very simple way. He 
declined to insert the key numbers in the text. Some 
priests and scholars gnashed their teeth, no doubt; and 
one of them later took pen in hand and entered them 
on the facing pages 292v and 293r; but art and common- 
sense prevailed, and Kells has scored heavily. Its margins 
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are free, and not cluttered up with useless figures; and of 
the ten pages devoted to the Canon Tables, eight are 
things of beauty and wonder, striking the deep note of 
awe, solemnizing the approach to the mysteries. With 
twice that number of pages Lindisfarne builds a sun-lit 
avenue of graceful forms, beautiful and pleasing but 
wanting a higher message, without the note of reverence, 
without the numinous. 

The form of presentation is the same in both manu- 
scripts, viz., a round arch surmounting three or four 
arcades, and the section numbers are inscribed in the 
spaces between the shafts or pillars. 

The arch of Lindisfarne is high, too high for its page; 
the shafts or pillars are slender, rising from stepped bases, 
and are systematically decorated with bird-ornament and 
entrelac; they are crowned with stepped capitals. Balance 
is preserved; exact repetition has been avoided, and form 
and colour have been varied. The tympana are blank 
except for the writing. There is too much writing and too 
much blank vellum. In large, plain letters each Canon is 
labelled and explained; e.g, CANON SEXTUS IN QUO 
DUO ...FINIT CANON VI. The great height of the 
arch, the slenderness of the columns, and the empty 
tympana give the structure a skeletal effect, intensified by 
repetition. Sixteen such pages pall. Arch and arcades 
look bare and thin and empty, like scaffolding, and dainty 
and graceful though the lines are, the piece lacks strength 
and solidity. It is a pretty framework for the section 
numbers; but all has been subordinated to the utilitarian 
purpose of the Tables. 

The arch of Kells is lower by an inch or more, and its 
pillars are’ broader. Every arch is squared off with 
spandrels, and that gives strength and solidity to the 
structure. There is little lettering, and practically no 
blank vellum. The colour and design of the first eight 
pages are fairly uniform, but the theme is varied. Some 
of the bases of the shafts are circular, some semi-circular, 
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some large, some small. Correspondence of capital and 
base—a feature of Lindisfarne—is here avoided. Of the 
Kells capitals some are square, some v-shaped, and some are 
shaped like bollards. Nimbed heads, some with hands 
that hold books, peer over the tops of some arches. In 
the decoration of shafts and panels there is wide variety— 
spiral, plant, animal, entrelac, geometrical, and key. The 
recurring theme of seven of the tympana and spandrels 
(apparently intended also for the eighth) is the quadriform 
unity of the evangelic symbols. Man, lion, vitulus, and 
eagle recur on page after page, now in repose, now in 
restless motion, with all the symbolic pomp and suggestive 
power of heraldry. The artist never put the finishing 
touch to the series, and the last two pages are but a 
coloured list of numbers. The other eight form an impres- 
sive overture, a solemn melody, full of charm and mystery. 


THE FIGURE-SUBJECTS OR ‘ PORTRAITS.’ 


The figure-subjects, commonly called portraits, are by 
general consent the Achilles’ heel of insular ornament, 
and why a pictorial art, so far advanced in other respects, 
should lag so far behind in this particular, has yet to be 
fully explained. On the comparative merits of the por- 
traiture of our two manuscripts I have little to say; the 
pieces do not lend themselves to comparison; but other 
points of interest are concerned. 

Consider the following list:— 


FIGURE-SUBJECT LINDISFARNE KELLS 
The Virgin and Child - Tv 
St. Matthew... os 25v 28v 
St. Mark ove ve 93v 32v (?) 
St. Luke vs atid 137v - 
St. John sis ie 209v 29lv 


Each manuscript has four figure-subjects; those of Lindis- 
farne are, like most of the contents of that work, systematic, 
plain, straight-forward, and complete. There is one for 
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each evangelist at the opening of his Gospel, and each is 
duly labelled with his name and his symbol and the name 
of his symbol. Thus the portrait of the evangelist 
authenticates the text of his evangel, like a title-page. 
Each evangelist is portrayed at work, or about to work, 
in the simple surroundings of his scriptorium, furnished 
with bench, cushion, and foot-rest. There are no witnesses, 
except (in the case of St. Matthew) the nimbed head that 
peers at the opened page. The model of all four is classical 
or sub-classical, and a Greek exemplar is suggested by the 
title HO HAGIOS that appears with each. The four 
figures are simple, spirited and life-like, forming a con- 
sistent series. 

Kells has a representation of the Virgin and Child, 
Lindisfarne not. Is the difference significant? Was there 
a shift in theological accent? If so, does the difference 
bear on the questions of date and provenance? 

As to the ‘ doubtful portrait’ (32v), for the sake of 
symmetry I have included it in the foregoing table as a 
portrait of St. Mark, but I must point out that some 
authorities hold strongly that it is a portrait of Christ. 
They base their case on the position of the page opposite 
the Cross, on the cross above the head, on the fingers of one 
hand raised in the act of blessing, on the panels of angels, 
and, especially, on the two birds in the tympana on the 
tree of life, supposed to be peacocks, symbolic of Christ. 
Those who think it a portrait of an evangelist point to the 
absence of halo, to the cross above the eagle and the 
vitulus on 27v, to the resemblance of the birds to that 
eagle, to the resemblance of the frame and general structure 
to those of the portraits of St. Matthew and St. John, to 
the blank spandrels that may have contained the symbols 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke, to the doubt as to whether 
the hand is raised in blessing, and to the antecedent 
probability that the series of portraits of the evangelists 
would have been completed, or at least that an attempt 
complete it would have been made. 
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THE OPENING WORDS. 


These are the following:— 


LINDISFARNE KELLS 
Matt.I 1 Liber generationis ... 27r se 29r 
Matt. I 18 XRI autem generatio 29r aa 34r 
Mark I 1 Initium evangelii ihe 95r win 130r 
Luke I 1 Quoniam ... ois 139r iz 188r 
John I 1 Inprincipioerat Verbum2 llr a 292r 


The practice of writing opening words in capitals has 
passed over from the manuscript to the printed book, and 
is one of the traditions of the elders. The opening capital 
letters are more than a typographical ornament; they go 
back to the earliest days of writing, and reflect the awe 
felt by primitive man in the presence of a book. 

Writing, to him, was magic and mystery; for writing 
keeps alive the words and thoughts of the dead. The 
opening words of a book were the threshold of an abode of 
spirits, not to be entered lightly, and to be treated with 
due respect. In the case of religious writings this natural 
feeling was intensified and developed. Here were words 
with power of life and death, for time and for eternity. 
Moreover the sacred words were selective and discriminat- 
ing. They were life to some and death to others. Sancta 
sanctis. Those who knew the words were by them justified; 
those who knew them not were by them condemned. 
Magicians and mystics had their abracadabra and cabbalistic 
signs, and along similar lines of thought Christian mysticism 
developed the technique of the hidden word or esoteric 
sign or password, known only to the initiate and, therefore, 
fencing the mysteries. 

Baldwin Brown has missed this important point. He 
thinks only of the decorative value of the opening words. 
They are only ornaments of the text to him. He calls them 
‘sumptuous initial letters and words.” True, they are 
sumptuous and decorative and beautiful, and are designed 
to be so; but the apotropaeic and discriminating motifs 
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are there, too. Missing this point Brown has been betrayed 
into the following superficial, erroneous and _ lop-sided 
judgment. He writes that the pages in Lindisfarne that 
contain these opening words “have an _ undoubted 
advantage over the Irish manuscript in that the words in 
them are plainly legible, whereas in Kells the letters are 
sometimes so disguised that experts differ as to whether 
they are present, or not. Ornament was never meant to 
obscure the lettering on a page but to expose it enhanced 
in dignity by its artistic setting, and the Lindisfarne 
artist exactly fulfils the conditions of his task.’’ I am not 
saying that Brown is wrong in his facts about Lindisfarne, 
but he is wrong in making a merit of them; he is even 
more wrong in condemning the artist of Kells for writing 
mystery into the heart of his ornament. Of course there 
is Celtic twilight in this Celtic masterpiece. Who would 
wish it otherwise? And, of course, the plain daylight of 
Anglo-Saxon commonsense irradiates every line of the 
Northumbrian masterpiece. Who would wish it otherwise? 
To bring out and exemplify this fundamental difference in 
spiritual quality is one of the aims of this comparison and 
study. But the main force of the comparison of the opening 
words will be lost unless I can make it clear that the artist 
of Kells had a deep spiritual purpose in framing these 
gigantic initials and in hiding his words in a maze of beauty. 
He strove to solemnize the reader as well as to beautify 
the page. Seek, and ye shall find. The reader will find, 
but first he must seek in the spirit of the psalmist who 
wrote, Thy words were found, and I did eat them. 

Take now the five sets of opening words as they appear 
in our two manuscripts; pair them off and study them side 
by side. Their form is in part traditional, but each artist 
treats them in a distinctive way. Five sets are there, not 
four, because the Liber generationis, St. Matthew’s genealogy 
of Christ, was viewed as a separate document, the Gospel 
proper beginning at verse 18. 

(1) Liber generationis. The Lib is the central feature 
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in both manuscripts, and in both it has the same general 
design. In Kells it is three inches taller, extending almost 
from the top to the bottom of the page. It is also more 
massive; the -er is taken into the b, and the conjoint 
letters cover almost the whole width of the page. The 
partial frame is employed by both artists with good effect. 
Kells makes a very daring use of it; the lower section 
of the right-hand side of the frame is drawn back to the 
centre of the page, then down, and back to its margin. 
Thus it enframes itself, encloses the word generationis, and 
provides a solid basis for the right-hand portion of the 
superstructure. On the left balance is provided by a 
detached figure of a man holding a book. In Lindisfarne 
a section of the frame performs a similar duty. 

The decorative detail of both pages is very rich, and 
no special point of difference presents itself, other than 
size and solemnity. The design in Kells is much the larger, 
occupying virtually the whole page. It is grand, impressive, 
and fraught with religious awe. The Lindisfarne ornament 
is an ornament; it is a beautiful adjunct to the text; it 
occupies about half of the page, and its horizontal lines 
are no broader than the top line of the text. It brightens 
the page, but does not solemnize the heart. 

(2) XRI autem generatio. A similar estimate applies 
to this, the Chit Rho page. The Chi in Lindisfarne sprawls, 
and has not the height, the dignity, or the poise of the 
Kells Chi. The detail in both manuscripts—spiral, trumpet, 
bird, and entrelac—is superb; but one forgets everything 
else in contemplating that stupendous Kells Chi. In purple 
and yellow it rises slender, like a flower stem, from a 
whorl in the bottom left-hand corner, flames across the 
page, and swells and soars to a massive head on the top 
right. Once you have seen it, you can never forget it. It 
stands above praise, and makes the critic dumb. They 
have tried to copy it, and have failed. It is the despair of 
the imitator, a ne plus ultra, supreme perfection in this 
branch of art. Homer killed the Greek epic, it is said, and 
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the Kells monogram may well have killed the illuminated 
Gospel-book. It completely dwarfs the Lindisfarne mono- 
gram, and to develop the theme would be waste of time; 
but certain comments on the detail fall to be made. 

First as to the framing; the Lindisfarne page uses the 
partial frame in a typically insular way, and with good 
effect; in Kells the frame has disappeared altogether except 
for the sturdy purple fragment at bottom right that 
balances and supports the leaning Chi. 

Then as to the figure details of the Kells monogram; 
these are so remarkable in themselves, and they have so 
strong a suggestion of moral and spiritual purpose that I 
must speak of them, though there is nothing like them in 
the other monogram. The page contains an unusually large 
amount of human and animal detail, and one of the scenes 
is so striking that I cannot regard it as a purely decorative 
feature. Here are the facts. There is a human head at the 
top of the ornament above the main vertical stroke, and 
another terminates the bow of the rho. An animal head, 
like that of a weasel, terminates a whorl in the right margin. 
Sideways along the main stroke are three enigmatic figures. 
They may be human or superhuman; they may be angelic, 
or otherwise. They have wings and human heads, and their 
wings look strange. Two of them hold in their hands a book 
or scroll; the other holds in either hand two rods which 
appear to terminate in crosses. A moth or butterfly is 
near. Inset in the bottom front is a weird, amazing scene. 
What does it mean? It cannot be mere ornament, natur- 
alistic decoration. Two rats hold in their mouths a wafer 
on which the cross is clearly seen. Two cats watch them, 
one white, the other purple and (it would seem) clothed; 
on the back of each cat sits a rat or kitten. Note the small 
black animal nearby—the blackest thing on the page. 
What is it, and what has it in its mouth? They call it an 
otter with a fish in its mouth. It may be so, but I never 
saw a black otter. It looks to me more like a black rat; 
and if so, could it be a sequel to the cat and rat panel? 
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And could the fish be the Zchthus, the well-known symbol 
of Christ? Human heads and animal bodies are to be 
found in other panels, notably round the lozenge at the 
junction of the vertical and horizontal strokes. 

It would be a mistake to allegorize it all, but this 
accumulation of figure detail can hardly be fortuitous 
ornament, and I suggest that it represents the evil things 
in nature and the human heart, sin and sacrilege, and the 
black back-ground that must have haunted the sub- 
conscious mind of the artist while he drew supremely the 
Saviour’s sign. 

(3) Initium evangelii. The same general design, in- 
herited perhaps from the Book of Durrow, is followed in 
both our manuscripts. The great N, linked by straight 
lines in Lindisfarne and by curved lines in Kells, dominates 
both pages. Its two verticals do double duty, as part of the 
N and as first and second I. The first great I fills most of 
the height of the page in both manuscripts, and that of 
Kells is some three inches taller, and broader in proportion, 
the necessary space being secured at the expense of the 
text. Lindisfarne, as usual, frames half the page, its frame 
terminating above and below in animal and bird heads. 
Kells frames the same portion of the page, terminating the 
frame-strip, below in a whirl of medallions, and above (top 
right) in another of those weird and baffling background 
scenes that suggest evil in our marginal awareness, and 
that can hardly be mere ornament without a meaning. 
The strip ends in an animal head, with purple crests or 
ears, with mouth wide-open and red protruding tongue; 
there are teeth, and, if I mistake not, smoke or fiery breath, 
as of a dragon. Seated in an arm-like bend of the strip 
is a man with crossed legs and crossed arms, red attire 
and sandalled feet. The one arm is in the dragon’s mouth 
(if it is a dragon), and the hand holds its red tongue; the 
other hand holds a complex object that looks like a vine 
branch. The face is clear-cut and realistic, with pointed 
beard, not unlike the face of the man who forms the second 
I in Principio on 292r. 
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Kells terminates the top and the bottom of each stroke 
of the N in magnificent panels of snake decoration. The 
external ribbon of the frame violates all the canons of 
classical art. Boldly it forms two panels which geometri- 
cally exclude the letters UM and XRI, and yet, to the 
eye, include them in the general design. The inner band 
performs a similar office for the remaining letters of the 
text, viz., the TI of INITIUM and the EUANGELII 
IHU. ‘ 

The remarks made above on the Liber generationis and 
its comparative size and relation to the text apply also 
here. 

(4) Quoniam. This is the most ambitious of the Lindis- 
farne pages, and the most successful. Its Q is that of the 
Book of Durrow. With its partial frame it occupies the 
left half of the page; the script on a background of red 
dots occupies the right half. The bow Q with top and tail 
is, at its best, a queer, straggling letter, without native 
dignity or strength. The Northumbrian has done for it all 
that art could do; his bow with its whorls filled with 
trumpet, spiral, and entrelac patterns, and centering on a 
triangle of gold, is a triumph of art and beauty. 

The artist of Kells forsook the Durrow-Lindisfarne 
model of the Q; it would be out of keeping with the 
greatness, strength and dignity at which he aimed. Instead 
he has chosen a square Q with semi-circular head and 
pendant circle, and has given it virtually the whole of the 
page. Similar Q.s on a small scale may be seen on 71v(quod) 
and 179v(quid). 

The result is massive, like a Norman keep, or like the 
Forasmuch that translates the Quoniam. The pillar of the 
partial frame on the right tones in and merges with the 
letter, and the great square Q, sombre and awesome, 
dominates and virtually is the page. Inset in the middle 
of the Q are the U and O, and on the lower right between 
the letter and the frame are the N in red, and a lovely 
conjunct I A M, through the lines of which, as through 
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casement bars are seen mysterious human faces and figures. 
The head of a scaly dragon appears above the top of the 
frame, and his legs and tail appear below. 

(5) In principio erat Verbum. In neither manuscript 
does this page reach the high standard of the Quoniam. 
Perhaps the artists’ invention was cramped by their model. 
They both have clearly based their work on the Initiwm 
of Mark. Look at the Marcan and Johannine pages in 
quick succession, and the resemblance is striking. The 
I N P follows the lines of the I N I. The first great vertical 
does double duty in both manuscripts and both gospels, 
as I and as part of the N; and the smaller vertical also 
does double duty as part of the N and as the second I 
in Mark and as part of the P in John. 

In Kells the first vertical is taller even than that of 
Mark, and is in fact the tallest letter in the book. It is 
richly ornamented and coloured in pale blue and mauve 
and brown, but it is not so beautiful as the great blue 
pillar of Mark. There are quartets of whorls at both ends 
of the two verticals in both Mark and John. The most 
striking point of resemblance between Mark and John in 
Kells is the man and beast off-set in the top right-hand 
corner. The correspondence can hardly be accidental or 
purely decorative. The Johannine beast is a crested dragon 
with gaping mouth and fangs, and its red tongue 
approaches the conical red goblet the man holds in his 
hand. 

In both manuscripts these five pages of opening words 
form a gallery of beauty. Their key words, Liber, XRI, 
Initium, Quoniam, and In principio, stand at the entrance 
gates, like sentinels, in all the glory that sacred scrivenry 
can give. As series they well illustrate the differing plans 
and purposes, animating their respective books. In both 
books the one hand must, I think, have executed all five 
pages; but the minds that guided the hands were very 
different. Bishop Eadfrith’s plan was comparatively simple 
and straightforward. He proposed to set out the text ot 
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the Gospels with the traditional preliminaries in a clear, 
attractive, and workmanlike form. He would beautify 
it with line and colour, and let the eye rest upon it with 
pleasure, appreciation and understanding. The contents 
of his manuscript would fall into three divisions, viz.: 


Entire pages of ornament, 7.e., the Crosses (5), the 
Canon tables (16), and the Portraits (4). 
Decorated pages, 7.e., the Epistle of St. Jerome, the 

five pages of Opening Words, and some minor 
pages. 
Ordinary pages of text, with ornamental capitals. 


The Bishop executed his plan logically and consistently. 
The work opens with a Cross; then come the preliminaries 
to the whole and the Canon Tables; there follows the 
text of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, each Gospel being 
immediately preceded by its proper preliminaries, by a 
portrait of the Evangelist, by a Cross, and by the decorated 
page of opening words. ; 

The architect of Kells planned, too; but his plan was 
not rigid, and he remained master of his plan and not its 
slave. He planned with a broad purpose. He wished 
to present the Gospel narrative as a thing of beauty and 
as a thing of grandeur. He wished to please the reader’s 
eye and to solemnize his heart. Greatness and mystery 
and moral purpose are of the stuff of his work. He designed 
a big book, planning text and ornament on the great scale. 
He dropped four of the five crosses, and put in their place 
the mystic symbols of the evangelists. In his Canon Tables 
and portraits he struck the same weird, ethereal note. 
He lavished colour and a wealth of fancy on the ‘ordinary’ 
pages, making- them an extraordina:y field of sustained 
invention. He added pictorials of full-page ornament, not 
represented in Lindisfarne—The Arrest (114v), Tunc dicit 
(114v), Tunc crucifixerant (1z4r), Erat autem hora tercia 
(183r), The Temptation (202v), Jesus autem plenus (2031), 
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Una autem sabbati (285r); to these may be added The 
Beatitudes (40v) and the Lucan genealogy (200r—202r), 
which are in effect full-page ornament. Finally, he took 
the five decorated pages of opening words, cut out almost 
all the text, and raised them to the higher rank of full- 
page ornament. He made the words themselves into curtains 
of colour and mazes of intricate design, that have the 
effect of a solemn overture or five-fold introit. 

In view of the foregoing analysis it cannot, I think, 
be denied that for size, and dignity of script, and wealth 
of ornament and colour, and breadth of outlook and 
purpose, and all else that is implied in greatness, the palm 
must go to the Book of Kells, and that the deserved fame 
of the Gospels of Lindisfarne rests rather on their softer 
beauties and quiet graces of neatness, order, regularity 
and restraint. 

A. A. LUCE. 





THE MEANINGS OF VOLUPTAS IN LUCRETIUS. 


THERE is no more important conception in Epicurus than 
that of the blessed life, rd paxapiwe Ziv. Indeed, if we 
wished to give a sympathetic account of his philosophy we 
might say that blessedness, not pleasure, was for him the 
Summum Bonum. A disciplined use of pleasure led to the 
blessed life. Nor was the blessed life a merely human 
ideal. It was the mode of life of the gods; by attaining to 
it man, though mortal, became divine. 

By what word or phrase, then, did Lucretius render 
this idea? Cicero, in the De Natura Deorum, written in 
45 B.c., when Lucretius was some years dead, coined two 
words for it, beatitas, beatitudo (DND i, xxxiv, 95). For 
metrical reasons neither would have been of use to 
Lucretius. He might, however, have used beata vita, 
Cicero’s usual phrase, but, for some reason, did not do so. 
What equivalent, then, did he find, for it can hardly be 
that he found none? The quest is elusive. It might be 
thought that the answer would appear in DRN i, 44 ff., 
where O gives as title of the passage rd paxdptov cai apBaprov, 
but we are disappointed. The lines are: 


omnis enim per se divum natura necessest 
immortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur 
semota ab nostris rebus seiunctaque longe. 
nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 

ipsa suis pollens opibus, nil indiga nostri, 

nec bene promeritis capitur neque tangitur ira. 


- 


Bailey points out that these lines are an amplification of 
the first of the Képra Ad&a of Epicurus: 7d paxagtov Kat 
apOaprov ovr’ avtd mpayuar’ Exe ovr GAAM apie, wor’ 
ovr dpyaic ovre yxapiot ovvéyerar’ év aoBevei yap wav Td 
rowvrov. Here Bailey comments: “ All the features of 
the sentence can be recognized in Lucretius’s version, 
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immortali aevo is ts apOaprov, summa cum pace ovr avro 
mpaypuar’ xa, semota ab nostris rebus ovr’ adAw wapéxe ; 
ipsa suis ... nostri is a reflection of tv aoBevei yap wav 
ro rowvrov and the last line is ovr’ dpyaicg votre yaprot 
ouvéxera.”” All the features? No, not quite all, for the 
very first is missing, the Lucretian for rd paxagiov which 
is the object of our quest. 

The answer, probably, is that Lucretius found no precise 
and invariable equivalent for r6 waxapov. Here he seems 
coutent to have distributed its meaning over the whole 
of his paragraph. In ii, 66 he conveys the meaning by 
dulcis vita stabilisque. Nevertheless he had a usual word 
for the concept, and this, I think, was voluptas. Voluptas, 
of course, did regular duty for 8ov% but, as blessedness 
was the state to which one attained by consistently 
following out the philosophy of pleasure, it was perhaps 
natural enough that one word should be made to do duty 
for both. It is worth enquiring whether this was, in fact, 
the practice of our poet and whether, if so, any modi- 
fications are needed in our interpretation of his words. 

The word voluptas occurs, according to Bailey’s index, 
24 times in DRN. An examination reveals that its range 
of meaning is wide. At its narrowest it means a mere 
physical sensation, as in iv, 627 and 629, where the reference 
is to the sense of taste. In iii, 251 the meaning is a little 
wider,—pleasure in general. But it also applies to a general 
sense of well-being, as in ii, 966 and 968, where it picks 
up the significant adjective blanda and refers to the con- 
tentment that ensues on moderate eating. In the elaborate 
discussion of sexual pleasure the adjective blanda recurs 
(iv, 1085) and serves to distinguish the moderate enjoyment 
of sexual pleasures from the violence of passion. Moderate 
pleasure is the special secret of the Epicurean philosophy. 
They alone can teach quoad crescat vera voluptas (v, 1433). 
As well as blanda the adjectives liquida and pura (iii, 40) 
serve to distinguish vera voluptas from kinds that are 
non pura (iv, 1081) or violent (vis voluptatis, iv, 1114). 
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With the help of this philosophy, pleasure, now called 
dia, becomes the true guide of life (dux vitae, ii, 172). So 
far we have dealt with pleasures that are physical,— 
whether of the particular senses, or involving a general 
state of well-being, or connected with the emotion of love. 
But the word voluptas is also applied to mental life. In 
li, 3 the feeling of satisfaction in being an adherent of the 
true philosophy is called iucunda voluptas; and in vi, 94 
Calliope, the callida musa, who presides over the scientific 
activities, is called requies hominum divumque voluptas, 
where, incidentally, I think veguies must be taken to 
qualify voluptas,—restful pleasure of men and gods. These 
mental applications greatly extend the range of meaning 
of the word without, however, bringing it beyond the 
meaning of yjdov) in Epicurus. But there remain higher 
reaches of experience to which the word is applied. In 
ili, 28, after describing how the teaching of Epicurus had 
opened his eyes to a vision of the true heaven and to the 
non-existence of hell, Lucretius calls this most exalted 
state of feeling known to him by the term divina voluptas. 
Here, helped out by its adjective, the word seems certainly 
to describe that state of blessedness for which Epicurus 
would have used the word paxapwirne 

In the light of this conclusion we may examine the 
two examples of the word voluptas that still remain. First 
there is the opening line of the poem: 


Aeneidum genetrix, hominum divumque voluptas. 


Here it is plain that whatever overtones the word may 
have it-means first and foremost sexual pleasure. Venus 
is the generative principle in nature, men, and gods. But 
we have just seen what grades and refinements of meaning 
are carried by the word; and it seems certain that in this 
opening line of the poem, which in an ancient work would 
stand in a manner as the title of the whole, the poet would 
seek in some sense to convey the substance of his work. 
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Arma virumque cano does not confuse us as to the subject 
of the Aeneid. ‘‘I sing of the pleasure of love” would 
certainly be false to the matter of De Rerum Natura. It 
would seem almost requisite that the first word of Lucretius 
should be of that blessedness, linking earth and heaven, 
which he hoped to be instrumental in establishing among 
his countrymen. And that this also is what his voluptas 
here means we shall see good reason to believe if we look 
again at the opening twenty-five lines of the poem. It 
is to be taken for understood, of course, with our materialist 
poet, that the higher ranges of feeling are based on the 
lower. Even of blessedness there can be none without a 
physical organism, so Venus certainly stands for the 
instinctive pleasure of sex on which the perpetuation of the 
race depends. But the operation of Venus in nature, as the 
poet describes it, is not simply to stir the appetite (and 
even here one may note with faint amusement that Venus 
is to keep within the bounds of Epicurean sexual morality, 
for the kind of love that she is to inspire is to be of the 
moderate variety, omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora 
amorem, i. 19), but to minister to the delight of the higher 
senses of ear and eye, in appeals to which the lines are 
steeped. Indeed her operations extend far beyond this 
domain. As we have already found in our examination 
of the meaning of the word voluptas that it embraces the 
happiness of the mind and the joys of the spirit, so Venus, 
we are told, has wished Memmius to be crowned with 
all the graces of civilization; and it is Venus who is to be 
instrumental in winning for the Romans the culmination 
of all true civilization, the reign of perpetual peace. Truly 
this Venus is more than the Venus of mythology. She is an 
Epicureanised Venus, a member of the gentle pantheon 
evolved out of older and harsher creeds by the mild 
theologians of the Garden. She stands not only for love, 
but for every glad and lovely thing : 


nec sine te quicquam dias in luminis oras 
exoritur neque fit laetum neque amabile quicquam (Il. 22, 23). 
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THE IDEA OF CONTRADICTION. 


CONTRADICTION means, literally, speaking against an 
opponent; the first stage may be a violent assault which is 
mainly heat and noise without light; but we cannot be 
content with a bare denial; it is not enough to deny his 
position; we must be ready to affirm our own. Argument 
then arises, and in all such conflict there is give and take, 
even though neither side gives anything away; the con- 
tradiction then proceeds until a critical solution has been 
reached; this solution is not a compromise, for in compromise 
difference and conflict remain. The result should be a 
harmony, in which onesided positions are declared 
untenable, and a comprehensive view is reached, where 
contradiction has been resolved. Jet us take a simple 
example: the contradictory of the proposition all men are 
rational will not be a bare denial, like some men are not 
rational, but it will be the affirmation of its opposite, all 
men are animals. We now have two extreme statements 
in opposition to one another; they will both be corrected 
and partly reconciled, if it is agreed that some men are 
rational and some men are animals. But this is only a 
compromise, for conflict remains, until it is explained how 
members of the same species can have opposite attributes; 
we must now grant an identity between these opposites, 
and that this is common to the species and is present in 
varying degrees in different individuals. Our conclusion 
then is that all men are rational animals, but some tend to 
express the rational and others the animal aspect of 
humanity. Harmony has now been reached, and con- 
tradiction has been annulled. We must not be afraid of 
contradiction and argument, for through them truth is 
achieved. This, in general, is the idea of contradiction 
which I am trying to develop. It is the spring of Hegel’s 
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dialectic, and I believe that it would be granted by 
Aristotle; but it seems to be opposed to certain maxims 
of formal Logic. 

Aristotle regards the Law of Non-Contradiction as the 
basis of definite argument and belief. His discussion of 
it in Met. III, chapters 4 and 5, is intended to refute the 
scepticism of those who deny that things have a definite 
nature. The Law states that the same thing cannot at the 
same time both be and not be; the same attribute cannot 
at the same time both belong and not belong to the same 
thing; a man cannot be a man and a ship, and a man cannot 
both be and not be a man. Aristotle holds that to maintain 
otherwise is to confuse everything together in the original 
chaos of Anaxagoras, where nothing had any definite 
character, for nothing definite had as yet arisen; once 
we admit that all things are one, there can be no distinction 
between things. Again, if knowledge is sensation, as 
Empedocles and Protagoras said, we must affirm of things 
whatever predicates appear true to ourselves, and others 
will affirm contradictory predicates of these same things 
at the same time. There can be no arguing with them about 
feelings or sensations, for these are the result of the 
individual’s physical state; if, then, thinking is or depends 
on the blood, as Empedocles said, and many say the 
same to-day, you would never argue with anyone in order 
to change his mind, but you would change the state of his 
blood by giving him an appropriate injection. Until 
Reason ordered Anaxagoras’ original state of chaos, there 
were no definite things to know, and until reason arises 
in us, knowledge is impossible. The Law of Contradiction, 
then, for Aristotle expresses the fundamental idea that 
reality consists of a world of things with definite charac- 
teristics which may be discovered and investigated by 
thought. Aristotle further points out that the self-identity 
of things does not preclude difference and change in them; 
for change is the orderly development of the nature of the 
thing, so that a chrysalis becomes a butterfly and a boy 
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becomes a man. In fact, it is the nature of a thing to 
change in definite ways which are distinctive of it, and 
which are determined by its form or conception, and this 
must be recognised by thought. 

All this seems undeniable, and it would only be denied 
by the pure empiricist who is confined to particular 
assertions, such as this appears white or sweet to me; 
such a man simply accepts as true whatever is given to 
him at any time, and he must refuse to commit himself 
to any kind of universal or definite assertion, so that any 
reasoned statement or argument is ruled out. 

We must now ask whether we can accept the usual 
formula of the Law of Contradiction which is given in 
many works of formal Logic; this states that A 7s not not- 
A, and it is linked with the Law of Identity, A is A, and 
also with the Law of Excluded Middle which tells us that 
Everything is A or not-A. It is well known that Hegel 
(e.g., Encycl. §115) attacks these logical laws of thought; 
and it is often supposed that he denies the Law of Con- 
tradiction. It would be strange if this were so, for, as we 
have seen, it is characteristic of empiricism and irrationalism 
to deny it; hence we must be careful to ask why Hegel 
criticises the Law of Contradiction as formulated by 
logicians. The truth of the matter seems to be that, while 
Hegel admits with Aristotle the right of the understanding 
to distinguish things, he warns us that the distinction 
cannot be absolute; hence it appears that these logical 
maxims, so far as they simply affirm the self-identity of 
what is distinct are true but tautologous; but if they 
are taken as separating things and thoughts from their 
opposites, they are false; for, as Anaxagoras says: ‘‘ the 
things that are in one world cannot be separated from one 
another with a hatchet, neither the hot from the cold nor 
the moist from the dry ’’; and the same applies to other 
opposites, and everything in the world is an opposite. 

If we consider the Law of Identity that A is A, we 
may say that it is prima facie true, but that it is so one- 
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sided that it is false. It is, of course, true to say that every- 
thing has self identity and is itself; but can we also say 
that a thing is itself by itself, and can stand on its own 
ground excluding its opposite without meeting it? For 
Hegel the opposite of A is not a mere non-entity not-A, 
which A can ignore, but it is positive, and A can only be 
A by entering into active relations with it. The truth of 
this will appear later, but it should be clear that if we are 
content to maintain the distinction between terms without 
recognising their unity and identity, we shall be committed 
to a pluralistic world. 

The logicians‘ maxim of contradiction explicitly excludes 
contradictories from one another; it states that A is not 
not-A and that nothing is both A and not-A, and it is 
supported by the Law of Excluded Middle, which asserts 
that there is no mean between contradictories, so that 
everything is either A or not-A. 

We must ask the formal logician what he means by 
not-A in these maxims. Is not-A anything positive, or 
is it, as the name suggests, a mere negative nothing? If 
not-A is regarded as a positive term which excludes A 
from itself because it is wholly different from it, it is 
indifferent to it. Hegel illustrates such difference, which 
he calls mere variety, by the relation between a camel 
and a pen; this, however, is not, perhaps, a very good 
example, if we remember that many pens, like camels, 
are self-filling, but Hegel may not have known of fountain- 
pens. We may give as instances of A and not-A, related 
by way of variety, white and sweet, or Aristotle’s example 
of man and ship. These may, perhaps, be called disparate; 
disparate terms are, in fact, indifferent to one another, 
and, as such they are not opposed; hence, while they are 
distinct, there is nothing to prevent their conjunction in 
a complex term which contains them buth; there are many 
things which are both white and sweet like peppermints 
and young ladies, and a man of war combines both a 
ship and men. Disparate terms are wholly different, and 
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hence they certainly should not be confused; but it can 
hardly be called a Law of Thought to tell us not to confuse 
things which no thinking being would think of confusing; 
it seems just as foolish to deny as to affirm that a man is 
a ship. It is tautologous to distinguish disparate terms, 
but it is false to say that they cannot be combined in a third 
term. 

The logician, of course, is aware of this, and he defends 
his maxims by denying that the contradictory of a term 
is anything positive; not-A, then, is simply not-A without 
positive implication, and we may find on the shield of not 
—A the strange device of ‘‘ denotation without connotation’. 
Not-A then becomes ‘ whatever is not A’, an infinite 
object which cannot be defined in any way. But, if not-A 
is wholly indeterminate, there is no opposition between 
it and A and the proposition A is not not-A will mean, 
A is not whatever is not A; since not-A is a mere 
negation, we are simply given the tautological statement 
that A is not whatever it is not, and we are left completely 
in the dark about what it is that A is not. Similar remarks 
will apply to the Law of Excluded Middle, which tells us 
that everything, e.g., B, is either A or not-A. This will 
merely mean that B is either A or something else, and 
since this something else is completely indeterminate, the 
alternative A or not—A is meaningless; the maxim then 
becomes quite useless, for it only tells us that the predicate 
A either belongs to the subject B or else it does not. 

Some logicians try to defend the maxim No A is not-A 
from the charge of tautology by giving not—A a restricted 
positive meaning within the genus to which A belongs; 
thus, if A means white things, then not-A is taken to 
mean coloured things which are not white; A is not not—A 
now becomes ‘‘A white thing is not some other colour than 
white.”’ This proposition appears at first sight to have some 
positive meaning and to determine A by excluding it 
from a limited number of species. But we can only limit 
not-A to a certain genus like colour if we know already 
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that A belongs to this genus; hence our example should 
be restated ‘“‘ no white coloured thing is some other colour 
than white’; but this is merely the identical proposition 
that a thing is what it is and it is not what we know it is 
not; we have not really advanced beyond A is A. 
Again, we may take the Law of Excluded Middle which 
tells us that Everything is either A or not-A, and we may 
limit not-A, as before, to-the genus to which A belongs; 
our Law will now give us the proposition that ‘‘ B is either 
white or some other colour than white’’; if B is coloured, 
then the proposition should be re-stated ‘‘ a coloured thing 
is either white or some other colour than white’’; this 
again is a tautological statement which does not determine 
the subject in any way, since we start off with the knowledge 
that B is coloured and that white is a colour. On the 
other hand, if our subject B is uncoloured, like virtue, 
it is false to say that it is either white or some other colour. 
We may summarise our criticisms of these logical maxims 
by saying that they are prima facie tautologous, and so 
long as the contradictory of a term A is taken as wholly 
exclusive of it, we cannot determine A by reference to it. 
Their defect lies in the fact that they misconceive the 
nature of opposition; we should certainly distinguish 
opposites, but this cannot be an absolute distinction; 
opposites are differents which presuppose an underlying 
identity, and opposites are both both positive and negative; 
there can be no opposition between a positive and a mere 
negative. Hence A is opposed to and distinguished from 
B which is not-A, and B is opposed to and distinguished 
from A, which is not-B; A, then, is A-not-B, and B 
is B-not-A. Each term may be said to affirm itself 
and to deny its opposite. But this denial of its opposite 
is an essential character of the term which can only be 
itself in distinction from its opposite. Hence each term 
must also affirm its opposite and in so doing deny itself. 
In fact, A is B—-not A and B is A-not-B. Accordingly, 
Hegel (Enc. §120) concludes that opposites, while distinct, 
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are identical; opposites affirm a co; ‘on system in a 
distinctive way, like the two ends of a: _k; they are both 
both positive and negative and they do not exclude a mean. 
Let us consider Hegel’s example of east and west. We 
may say that there is here a real but not an absolute dis- 
tinction; it is true that any subject is either east or west, 
but it is also true that there is a subject O which is at 
an intermediate point and so is both east and west, and 
which from the eastern approach is not east and from the 
western is not west. It is clear that Kipling had not either 
Hegel nor geography in mind when he said that “ east 
is east and west is west, and never the twain shall meet’’. 
We should say, then, that opposites (as distinguished from 
indifferents or disparates) are variations of a common 
mean or theme. We should stop speaking of A and not-A 
as opposed by way of contradiction, and we should think 
rather of AB and BA, terms which combine distinction 
with identity. We may exemplify by opposites like black 
and white, wise and foolish, man and woman. There is 
a real distinction between such opposed terms, but there 
is also a real identity. It is this which makes possible a 
transition from one opposite to the other, as well as the 
commerce between the terms. 

We saw above (page 33) that Aristotle reconciles the 
distinctive nature of things with change and movement, 
for he regards it as belonging to the form or nature of 
things to change in distinctive and orderly ways; he tells 
us (DeAn. III, ch. 6) that the knowledge of opposites is the 
same, for opposites are special variations of som2 common 
system which embraces them; he found the s:i:ne problem 
raised by. Anaxagoras, who asked how does the bread 
which we eat become flesh, and how does hair come from 
what is not hair? The latter is the question which still 
puzzles many middle aged men—what is it that makes the 
hair grow? His answer is that things, although distinct, 
are not isolated or ultimately different, but they are 
homoeomerous; this means that they are like the whole 
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which is realised differently in different things, the ultimate 
universal elements being present in different proportions 
in different species like bread and flesh and hair; change 
would then be the alteration of these proportions by heat 
or chemical action. This doctrine appears to be consistent 
with the theories of modern physical science, and it may 
be contrasted with the logical law which states that A is 
A and is not not-A. We may now re-state the Law of 
Contradiction as follows:—We cannot predicate of a thing 
that which is inconsistent with its conception or form. 
This statement of the Law is consistent with Aristotle’s 
formula as given above, and it allows us to include in the 
concept of a thing both its distinction from and its identity 
with its opposite. 

Conversely, we must further say that nothing is purely 
positive, but everything is involved in opposition and 
contradiction. Hegel tells us (Enc. §119) that ‘‘ whatever 
exists is concrete with difference and opposition in itself. 
Contradiction is the very moving principle of the world; 
and it is ridiculous to say that contradiction is unthinkable. 
The only correct thing in this statement is that contradiction 
is not the end of the matter, but cancels itself.”” We 
must remember that the contradictory of A is not an alien 
not—A but its positive neighbour B. A and B are opposed, 
so that they negate each other; but, as opposites, they also 
imply and affirm each other; hence we must recognise their 
unity and identity as well as their distinction and difference; 
as we have seen, A is AB and B is BA. When they are so 
unified that they are mutually dependent, opposition is 
harmony, and contradiction has been cancelled; we have 
now the concrete thing or system containing and reconciling 
opposition and contradiction. On the other hand, we may 
compare the attitude of the logical maxim of contradiction 
with that of the sentry on duty; he is commanded to 
challenge all comers, and to classify them as either friends 
or foes. Those who claim to be friends must show their 
identity with him by some password, and they are then 
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admitted to the camp called A. All others are foes; they 
are the not-A’s, and they are placed in the guardroom 
to be shot out or at at dawn. We have here the exclusive 
military mind which forbids fraternising with foreigners. 

Hegel contrasts the rigid processless being of Par- 
menides, for whom “ being is being and not being is not 
being’ and change is unreal, with the insight of Heraclitus, 
for whom everything is in process, and for whom “to be 
and not to be are the same though distinct, and the path 
of everything is circular.” Heraclitus perceived the tension 
and strife of opposites underneath apparent rest and 
stability. His philosophy has often been regarded as the 
affirmation of absolute change or difference and the denial 
of identity, and the Sophists viewed it in this way. But 
change and opposition are not the end of the matter, as 
Heraclitus saw. He discerns two paths in the life of 
everything, a downward and an upward path, and he 
tells us that these two paths are one and the same, i.e., 
inseparable and mutually dependent. He describes the 
downward path as the change from fire through water 
to earth, and the upward path goes back from earth 
thrvugh water to fire; hence the path of everything is 
circular; it is one of continual passage from being to not- 
being and from not-being to being, as opposites pass into 
one another, and so the finite object gains identity through 
this orderly succession of changes. 

We may agree, in general, that strife, opposition and 
contradiction are essential to everything, but that equally 
essential is the ordering and reconciliation of opposition in 
some concrete whole or system. Mere negative oppusition 
is chaos and flux, where nothing is; but where opposites form 
an ordered system, there is there co-operation and life; 
mere contradiction has been cancelled and a modus vivendt 
has been established. Mere change is the negation of all 
that is; ordered change, as we may see in a river cr in the 
vital processes of plants and animals is the world of definite 
things. Opposition involves both negation and unity, and 
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these may be present in different degrees; if opposites are 
so related that the factor of negation or contradiction 
is more prominent than that of unity, they tend to fall 
apart and we see in the concrete thing discord, disease 
and death. Colours and sounds may contradict and swear 
at one another or they may form a harmony. Disease 
and death occur when the ordered cycle of changes which 
constitute the living body is interrupted or destroyed; 
when, for example, oxygen and other substances are no 
longer brought by the blood to the brain from other organs 
of the body. Similarly, a man who is in a state of passion 
is distracted by opposing thoughts and feelings which he 
fails to integrate. The establishment of ordered change 
and the cancellation of contradiction may occur in nature 
more or less unconsciously, or it may be deliberately pro- 
moted by the conscious being. We may compare the cat 
and dog existence, which is the first result when two 
apparently incompatibles are united, with their later 
married life, when they form a perfect harmony, in which 
each develops qualities of character and intellect which 
neither could acquire alone; we may compare the relation 
of master and servant which is dominated by suspicion 
and hostility with the happy co-operation between managing 
director and head clerk, out of which a successful business 
firm is established. Unconscious reason may turn disorder 
and conflict into harmony in the continual maintenance 
of the normal activities of the living body in unfavourable 
circumstances; it may, for example, compensate for low 
oxygen pressure at high altitudes by the internal production 
of oxygen. Conscious reason may do much the same, but 
far more effectively, as we may see in the examples which 
I have suggested, and in the many square pegs which have 
succeeded in filling their circular holes. 

So far our discussion of the idea of contradiction has 
remained on the empirical level, and our examples have 
been drawn from experience. But what we really want 
to see is that thought in itself is essentially involved in 
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oppositions and contradictions, and that the way to truth 
is in their correction, synthesis and harmony. I will try 
to show this by referring briefly to Hegelian dialectic in 
the sphere of pure thought. 

For Hegel the process of thought is dialectic, in which 
understanding, negative reason and positive reason all 
co-operate; thought as understanding posits some definite 
concept and regards it as true in and by itself; it is opposed 
by negative reason which contradicts the finite thought 
of understanding and asserts the truth of its opposite; 
the result is an opposition of opposites and the correction 
of the one-sided claim of one opposite to the truth. But 
negative reason by itself is bound to lead to quietism 
and scepticism, such as is implicit in the doctrine of the 
two truths held by Arabian philosophers in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries; they taught that, while a proposition 
may be true in religion, its opposite may be true in 
philosophy or science; thus, we may hold as philosophers 
or scientists on Saturday that the soul is mortal, but as 
religious men on Sunday we will believe in immortality. 
The fact is that, if we are faced by two opposites each 
of which appears to be true, whichever we adopt, we will 
be drawn to the other, and we will end in believing neither. 
The position of negative reason is like that of the man who 
has set up two rival homes on opposite sides of the street; 
the result is that he can find no peace in either, and, 
whichever he visits, he wishes that he had gone to the 
other. 

The solution for thought lies with positive reason. It 
does not adopt either of the opposite alternatives, nor does 
it accept the strife between them as final, as if each could 
be equally true, but it digs beneath the warring opposites 
and discovers their underlying identity in a new thought 
which unites and does justice to both. Dialectic is the life 
of Hegel’s Logic, in which thought continually corrects 
itself and makes progress to new truth by this triadic 
movement, the synthesis of positive reason being subject 
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to fresh dialectic, which proceeds until the Absolute Idea 
is thought. 

We may briefly illustrate by three typical examples 
from Hegel’s Logic. 

The first concept posited by pure thought is the thought 
of pure being. We must remember that pure thought, as 
such, thinks the Absolute, and to do this, it must let go 
all particular finite empirical determinations; the result 
of this is the thought of pure universal being, as is posited 
by Parmenides and the mystics as the truth. But when 
we think this thought and ask what it is, we discover that 
it is the thought of nothing, and we do find this result 
in Erigena and many eastern philosophers who identified 
pure Absolute being with Nothing. We are now at the 
stage of negative reason, in which we identify being with 
nothing and nothing with being; whichever we think we 
are bound to identify it with its opposite, for the two 
thoughts, although they are distinct, are identical. Positive 
reason solves the contradiction into which we have fallen 
by positing becoming as the truth; for in becoming we 
have the thought of being passing into nothing and of 
nothing passing into being. Becoming is a new thought 
which unites and harmonises the strife of opposites. 
Becoming is now the subject of further dialectic which 
we will not follow further. 

We may take another example of dialectic from the 
sphere of Essence in the Logic. Hegel calls it Essence, 
for being now appears to thought in two aspects, one of 
which is taken to be the essence, while the other is regarded 
as not essence but as appearance. This sphere shows 
many such double categories, including the idea of matter 
and form, the whole and its parts, substance and accidents. 
In every case it is seen that both aspects of the category 
are essential, and that they are in conflict with one another; 
positive reason corrects this contradiction by rethinking 
and transcending the category. The idea of being and of 
every being as a whole of parts is typical of what Hegel 
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calls scientific thought. The understanding posits being 
as essentially a whole which contains parts, but as soon 
as we think this category, negative reason exposes it as a 
tissue of contradictions; the whole must contain parts, 
and the parts must belong to the whole; neither aspect is 
more essential than the other, for each implies the other. 
But the idea of the whole is in conflict with the idea of the 
parts, and conversely; when we think being as a whole 
we think of it as one and undivided, and when we think 
of the parts, we think of being as a diversity and as divided; 
each aspect of the category contradicts the other. If we 
say the whole is the essence, we ignore the parts, and if 
we say the parts are the essence, we ignore the whole; we 
tend to think each part as itself a substantial whole con- 
taining parts, and hence divisible into parts ad infinitum. 
The result is that the whole suffers infinite dissipation and 
disappears. The solution is to remember that, as Plato 
says in the Parmenides (157), the parts are parts of their 
whole which expresses itself in them. Positive reason 
substitutes a dynamical for the mechanical relation between 
whole and parts. The idea of whole and parts must be 
corrected by the idea of force and its manifestations, where 
the idea of diversity is not indifferent to the idea of unity, 
but being as force or energy shows itself in different forms; 
we may illustrate this empirically by heat, magnetism, 
electricity, mechanical action, etc. 

Our last example of dialectic may be taken from the 
third section of the Logic, where the movement of thought 
has got well on its way and appears rather as self-develop- 
ment than as the raising and reconciling of contradictions. 
Being now shows itself as the universal which is not abstract 
or empty but which contains differences within itself and 
is concrete; the universal is being as active process which 
expresses itself in particular differences; these are not 
distinct from the universal but the result of its activity, 
and they are identical with it; for the universal is not 
a transcendent but an immanent principle, a principle 
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both of unity and of difference. Once we recognise the 
identity of the universal and its particulars, we see that 
it is not abstracted from them as it is in a general idea 
like dog or horse, which lies behind its species. The result, 
then, is a synthesis of universal and particular. Positive 
reason discovers the singular as the synthesis of universal 
and particular, as identical in its differences, and as both 
one and many. If we ask for an example of this universal 
which is singular, we shall find it in the ego, which is 
always in a state of opposition and difference and equally 
always unites differences within the universal system of 
itself. For the ego is no mere abstract idea nor particular 
entity tied down to this or any place or time; but it is 
concrete universal, always asserting itself both as many 
and as one and absorbing differences within its unity. 
The ego, then, is the actualisation of the dialectic which 
has come alive in it. 

Now we have seen that the dialectic is a three fold 
activity in which understanding posits its concepts, and 
these are opposed by negative reason, and that the resulting 
opposition is harmonised by positive reason. Thought, 
if it is allowed to develop itself, always achieves a harmony 
in which contradiction has been cancelled; but we may 
see in certain concepts and stages of the Logic the 
dominance of understanding, or negative reason or positive 
reason. It is the same with the thinking ego. We must 
recognise that its struggle for self-development is con- 
tinually hampered by the complexities and accidents of 
life in space and time; it is clear that while every ego must 
in some degree realise positive reason and achieve a 
synthesis of diversity or die, yet it is always a struggling 
unity; hence we may distinguish three main types or 
levels of thought, according to the dominance of under- 
standing, or negative reason or positive reason. 

The first level is that of the understanding, in which 
the individual posits certain concepts and tends to regard 
them as above criticism; his law is the Law of Identity 
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that A is A, excluding opposition; he regards certain 
ideas as fixed and unalterable; understanding may analyse 
and combine them, but it can make no real advance beyond 
them. This tendency may be seen in the philosophy of 
Spinoza, whose system is contained in parvo in his initial 
axioms and definitions, which are assumed and never 
questioned. We have seen the necessity for concepts to 
be definite and distinct, but if we insist that they are 
unrelated to their opposites, no progress can be made 
beyond them. This is the stage of dogmatism. 

Negative reason expresses an open revolt against the 
fixed concepts of the understanding. Here contradiction 
comes into the open, and the individual at this stage is 
ready to believe anything and nothing. This is the stage 
of scepticism, when we freely criticise and reject every 
concept that is offered to us, like the Greek Sophists and 
sceptics such as Pyrrho. The sceptic is like the boy or 
puppy dog who tears our treasured possession to pieces. 
His scepticism is really a mass of contradictions, and it 
is a painful stage both for him and for us; but we expect 
him to get over it, and we should look on his pains as the 
growing pains of thought. 

For out of negative reason positive reason develops. 
Positive reason is the level of thought and knowledge 
which Hegel calls speculation. It is marked by the per- 
ception of the unity of opposites, and here dogmatism 
and scepticism have given way to the security of reasoned 
convictions. Speculation is a term which is often misused 
in popular speech; it is often used of the unpractical 
visionary whose thoughts are abstract and negative, and 
whose actions are eccentric, or again of the man whose 
thoughts and actions are determined mainly by guess-work, 
and who trusts to luck rather than to concrete knowledge. 
But the man who is really able to speculate does not try 
to pick out the winner with a pin with his eyes shut; he 
may be said to have acquired a flair, but this is actually 
due to a keen and laborious study of his subject, whether 
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this is horses, stocks and shares or the supersensible. He 
relies on knowledge of form and not on tips or titbits 
empirically picked up, like an idle babbler. So too in 
morals. He is courageous, just and generous, avoiding 
excess and defect on either side, and he is cheerful, 
avoiding the extremes of licence and killjoyfulness. He 
will not be swayed by counsels or emotions which deviate 
from what he knows to be right, though he will not hesitate 
to take extreme action, when this seems necessary. For 
he relies continually on his knowledge of moral ideas and 
principles, and he sees these steadily with the inner eye 
of speculation, so that he is not led into contradiction in 
his actions. Similarly in theory. He sees through the 
antinomies and contradictions which beset negative reason, 
for he contemplates the universal being from which all 
finite things are derived; the finite is never wholly free 
from conflict, but the Infinite has no opposite. We may 
with Nicolas of Cusa call the universal Being Coincidentia 
oppositorum, for in the Absolute peace and harmony 


reign supreme; this is the last goal of speculation; this is 
the truth in which we can rest, for contradiction has now 
been finally cancelled. 


F,. La TOUCHE GODFREY. 
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THE CASE OF LEOCHARES. (DEMOSTHENES, 
ORATION 44.) 


THIS is a most: interesting little speech, which raises a 
number of problems in the law of Adoption and of 
Succession. It has been neglected by editors, as the modern 
critics have pronounced it spurious on grounds of style. 
But it is submitted that the critics do not sufficiently keep 
in mind that a skilful logographer altered his style to suit 
the characters of his clients, who had to learn the speech 
by heart and deliver it themselves. Here the client was 
the town-crier in the Piraeus, and the speech was spoken 
for him by his son. Another objection to decisions on the 
genuineness of a speech based on the wording and style is 
that the logographers had pupils. It may, then, be suggested 
that just as a barrister gives his briefs first to his pupil, 
who writes an opinion, which the master sometimes accepts 
and revises, the logographers may have done much the 
same, and, therefore, the style and wording would not 
invariably be all his own. 

The speech is well constructed, the facts are clearly 
set out and the legal questions are very cleverly argued. 
It has been objected that there is too much repetition, but 
this objection is in fact not a valid one, for every good 
advocate is well aware that to impress a jury a repetition 
of his strong points is essential. Indeed, if it is permitted 
to a mere lawyer to express an opinion, it is that the speech 
is worthy of Isaeus, the specialist on the laws of Inheritance, 
and not unworthy of his pupil, Demosthenes. It may, 
too, be added that the genuineness of this speech does not 
appear to have been doubted in antiquity, but only in 
modern times. But one cannot fail to admire the ingenuity 
and legal manner of the author, whoever he was, of this 
speech. He has clearly made a strong prima facie case 
legally, if not morally, for his client. He cleverly takes 
credit for the fact that his branch of the family had made 
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no claim to the property until the death of Leocrates II, 
and gets over the difficulty that it had been held by three 
members successively of the other branch of the family by 
treating these three persons as if they were one. So his 
argument is that when Leocrates I left the house of 
Archiades, Leostratus took his place as the adopted son 
of Archiades, and that similarly Leocrates II became the 
adopted son of Archiades when Leostratus rejoined the 
family of his father. For if he could persuade the Court 
that this was the true legal position of these three persons 
none of them could, by the law of Solon, have made a will 
or adopted a son to Archiades, and Aristodemus would 
clearly have been next of kin to Archiades on the death of 
Leocrates II. 

Before dealing with the argument in detail a few general 
remarks on the claimants and their claims seem desirable, 
and in order to make these remarks intelligible a table of 
descent of the parties concerned is given below. 


Table of Descent. 
Euthymachus of Otryné. 








ae 
Meidylides Archiades Archidice m. 
(the de cujus) Leostratus of Eleusis 
Cleitomache 
a daughter 
Aristodemus 
(claimant) Leocrates I 
(adopted son of Archiades) 
son 
{the speaker) Leostratus 
(claimant) 
' | 
Sages: 
Leocrates IT Leochares 
(claimant) 


Leocrates. II, who was in possession of the estate of 
Archiades, had just died childless and intestate. There- 
upon Aristodemus, for whom his son had been permitted 
to speak, had put in a claim (Ai&tc) before the Archon, 


E 
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claiming as next of kin both to Archiades and to Leocrates 
II. The Archon gives notice of this claim and it is con- 
tested by Leostratus, who makes the required deposit 
(wapaxaraj30An). Their dispute will, therefore, be tried 
by a Diadikasia. Leostratus, however, puts ina Diamarturia 
in the name of his son Leochares, which alleges that no 
action lies, as Archiades had descendants. To this proceed- 
ing Aristodemus replies by a Sikn pevdouaprupiwv which 
declares that the Diamarturia of Leochares is false. This 
question has to be decided before the Diadikasia can be 
tried, and it is the speech on behalf of Aristodemus in the 
dikn Yevsouaptupi@v which has come down to us, and is 
the subject of this paper. The speech, as was usual in 
such proceedings, does not deal solely with the Diamarturia 
but also sets out the claimant’s case to inherit, and it is 
probable that if he succeeded the Archon would adjudicate 
the estate to the claimant without any further trial. 

The admitted facts seem to be that Archiades died 
childless and intestate, and that his estate was entered 
upon by Leocrates I, who claimed to be his adopted son. 
The adoption is alleged to be invalid in §19, though it 
was not contested but acquiesced in by Meidylides, the 
brother and next of kin to Archiades, but the claimant 
recognises the adoption in other passages, §§46 and 61, 
and his claim to be next of kin to Leocrates II (§26), as 
son of a first cousin, assumes its validity, as he says that 
Leocrates II, who inherited through Leocrates I, had 
become the son by adoption of Archiades, and that therefore, 
the daughter of Meidylides, his (the claimant’s) mother 
was first cousin to Leocrates II. 

Leocrates I held the property for many years (§20), 
but sometime after the death of Meidylides, rejoined his 
original family in the deme of Eleusis, leaving his lawful 
son, Leostratus, in possession, and in the family of 
Archiades of the deme of Otryne. This was an act strictly 
in accordance with the law of Solon, which forbade an 
adopted son to leave his adoptive family unless he left a 
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lawfully born son in that family. No objection was raised 
at this time by the family of the claimant, and in fact, 
they could hardly have complained, as Meidylides had 
recognised Leocrates I as adopted son of Archiades. 
Leostratus, later, did the same thing as his father, and 
returned to the Eleusinian family of his father, leaving 
his lawful son, Leocrates II, in the house of Archiades. 
It may be supposed that both Leocrates I and Leostratus 
changed their family at or before the death of their 
respective fathers, so that they could inherit the Eleusinian 
estate, and give that of Archiades as a provision for their 
sons. Again, no objection was raised by the claimant’s 
family. Later Leocrates II died childless and intestate, 
and Leostratus took possession of the estate of Archiades. 
After the claim of Aristodemus had been made, Leostratus, 
who claimed as a son, or other descendant of Archiades, 
had to meet the difficulty that he had ceased to be a 
member of Archiades’s family. He, therefore, attempted 
to rejoin this family by persuading the demesmen of 
Otryne to enrol him in their deme, but the claimant 
successfully opposed this attempt, and it was decided 
that the question of his entry in the roll of the deme should 
be postponed until the decision of the Diadikasia. The 
claimant calls this action of Leostratus a most audacious 
piece of chicanery, but in fact it was not unreasonable for 
Leostratus to try to keep this estate so as to enable him to 
make a provision for Leochares by returning to his original 
family, which he had only left for a similar reason. Probably 
Leochares was quite young, for Leostratus seems to have 
been the real opponent to the claim of Aristodemus. 
Leostratus, though he had failed in his attempt to join 
the deme of Otryne, procured the posthumous adoption of 
Leochares and succeeded in entering him in the deme of 
Otryne, and thereafter into the phratry of Archiades as 
his son. The general rule was that a son was enrolled in 
his father’s phratry shortly after birth, or after adoption, 
if he was an adopted son, and that he was registered in 
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his father’s deme when he reached the age of 18. The 
speaker lays stress on the irregularity of Leochares’s 
registration in the deme before registration in the phratry, 
but he did not, and apparently could not, prevent this. 

Leostratus, then, caused an affidavit (Ssayaprupia) to 
be filed in the suit in the name of Leochares. This affidavit 
stated that no claim could be lawfully made to the estate 
(kAnjpoc) of Archiades, as he had died leaving lawful 
(yviotoc) issue. The claimant objects that the word yvijovo¢g 
means that the person in question is born of the body, 
and that an adopted son was not yvijotog. This, however, 
is a very doubtful argument, as yviarog is not contrary to 
tiowoinrog ‘adopted’, but to vd@o¢ a bastard ; see Wyse 
on Isaeus III, 61, p. 343. 

In this case the Diamarturia is not made in the usual 
manner, which was to procure it to be made by a witness 
who was not a party to the suit. Here Leochares was 
certainly a party, but the practice with regard to the filing 
of the Diamarturia seems to have changed considerably 
by the middle of the fourth century from what it had 
originally been. 

Aristodemus then issued a Sixn Yevdouaprupimy declaring 
that the Diamarturia is false, and at the trial of this question 
sets out first his own claims. 

He claims to be next of kin to Archiades, as he traces 
his descent back to him through Meidylides, who being 
a male, is by law preferred to his sister, Archidice, the 
ancestress of Leostratus and of Leochares. But here he 
is met with the difficulty that Meidylides had renounced 
his claim to the estate of Archiades in favour of Leocrates. 
I, whom he acknowledged had been adopted by Archiades. 
An heir of Meidylides, therefore, could not claim through 
him, as his interest had passed to Leocrates I and his. 
family. He could then rely on his alternative claim that 
he is next of kin to Leocrates II, in whom the estate of 
Leocrates I was vested. He must show that he is a first 
cousin’s son (avefiadoivc) of Leocrates II and _ is, 
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therefore, nearer of kin than Leochares, who, not being 
in the family of Archiades could claim only if his 
posthumous adoption to Leocrates II was_ valid. 
Aristodemus, however, could only prove he was a first 
cousin’s son to Leocrates II, if Leocrates II was in law the 
adoptive son of Archiades, as then Cleitomache, the mother 
of Aristodemus, would be first cousin, being the daughter 
of Meidylides, the brotixer of Archiades. It is for this reason 
that Aristodemus seeks at all costs to make out that 
Leocrates II was an adopted son of Archiades. 

This, then, is the case presented for Aristodemus, but 
a number of questions arise. It may be asked why was 
not Leochares already entered in the phratry of Archiades 
and in the deme of Otryne, as it seems most probable 
he was born whilst Leostratus was still in the house of 
Archiades? His brother, Leocrates II, must have been 
born in that house, or he could not have succeeded to it 
when his father, Leostratus, left it. It is possible that 
Leochares was born after Leostratus became a member 
of the Eleusinian family, but this does not seem very likely 
for when his brother died Leochares must have been 18 
to be enrolled in the deme and there is nothing to suggest 
that Leocrates II had been in possession for more than a 
few years, as he was unmarried, and his father, Leostratus, 
was still alive. Again, why was Aristodemus unable to 
prevent the entry of Leochares into the deme and phratry 
of Archiades, as he had prevented the entry of Leostratus? 
This is a weak point in the claim of Aristodemus, for 
both the deme and the phratry must have thought 
Leochares was entitled to registration. 

Again, if Leochares had been born in the house of 
Archiades before his father, Leostratus, left it, he would 
have been entitled to succeed, as his brother, to Leocrates 
II, as he still would have been in that house when his 
brother died. It seems, however, certain that he was not 
at that time in the house of Archiades, for it was not till 
after his brother’s death that Leonstratus procured his 
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entry in the deme and phratry of Archiades. Perhaps it 
was the law that when a father changed his family, his sons 
followed into the new family, except the son left in the 
old family by an adoptive father, or this may have been 
usual, even if not required by law. But if Leochares had 
originally been in the house of Archiades, as he was born 
(yévw) brother to Leocrates II, he had a moral claim to 
succeed him, and be adopted posthumously. This would 
explain why his entry into the deme and phratry of 
Archiades was not prevented. 

But the crucial question in the case is whether 
Leostratus and Leocrates II were by law to be regarded 
as adoptive persons (eiewolyro:) as the speaker insists. It 
is admitted that Leocrates I was the son by adoption of 
Archiades and that Leostratus was his lawful son, born 
in the house of Archiades. When Leocrates I left this 
house why did Leostratus become an adopted son? If 
Leocrates I had remained in this house till his death, 
would not Leostratus have been entitled to enter (iuBaredev) 
as a son born in the house (yé»w) and not as an adoptive 
son? Would not the case be the same with Leocrates II, 
if Leostratus had died in the house of Archiades? Must 
we suppose that the lawful son of an adopted son is by 
law regarded as the adoptive son of the person who adopted 
his father? If not, why should his father’s return have 
this effect? Surely at birth he was born as a natural 
grandson in the house of the original adoptor (Archiades). 
But Aristodemus contends that both Leostratus and 
Leocrates II were by law adoptive sons. It seems that 
it was usual for a collateral next of kin to an intestate, who 
died without issue, to be posthumously adopted, and so 
become the son of the deceased. Was, then, the son of an 
adopted son, who returned to his own family, necessarily 
adopted posthumously as son of the original adoptive 
father, and not regarded as his grandson? Did he, as it 
were, ex post facto become an adopted son, and not a 
grandson by birth? The argument of Aristodemus is based 
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on the facts that Leocrates I, an adopted son, returned 
to his own family, leaving in accordance with acknowledged 
law Leostratus his lawfully born son in the adoptor’s 
family, and that Leostratus returned to the Eleusinian 
family, leaving Leocrates II his lawfully born son in 
possession of the property of Archiades. 

The object of Leocrates I and of Leostratus was clearly 
to provide a household for themselves and for their sons, 
and it was these proceedings which gave support to this 
argument for Aristodemus. 

It would be interesting to know what Leostratus replied 
to these arguments. Presumably he would have said that 
he was originally lawfully born and not adopted into the 
house of Archiades, that his return to the Eleusinian family 
made no difference to his sons’s (Leocrates II) position, 
as he too was born in the house of Archiades. Naturally the 
speaker does not tell us the arguments of his adversary, 
so we can only guess at them. 

But whether or no Leostratus denied that he or his son 
were adoptive, his conduct after the Anke shows that he 
did not feel the argument of Aristodemus was baseless. 
For he first claimed as being one of the lawful issue of 
Archiades, and attempted to get over the fact that he 
had left the family by seeking to get enrolled in the deme 
of Otryne, and when this attempt failed, he procured the 
enrolment of another son, Leochares, in the deme, and 
subsequently in the phratry of Archiades, and he then 
issued the diamarturia in the name of Leochares. Another 
line of argument may also have been taken by Leostratus; 
he may have urged that the property at Salamis had been 
for many years in his family without claim by the heirs 
of Meidylides, and that the present claim was barred by 
lapse of time (mpoBéoma, cp. §16). Little is known of the 
law on this point, and if it had been pleaded expressly a 
reference to it in the speech of Aristodemus would be 
expected. But it may be that one of the reasons why he 
lays so much stress on the three successive adoptions 
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(§§22 and 29) is to show that he has brought his claim at 
the first opportunity, and that, therefore, the law of limita- 
tion did not apply. 

It is to be noticed that he obviously felt the long delay 
had injured his case, for he attempts to take credit 
(§§20-21 and 24) for refraining from raising any claim till 
the death of Leocrates II, and in §8 he appears willing to 
compromise if the other side make a satisfactory proposal. 

There is another small point to be mentioned, and that 
is, why does Aristodemus repeat his statement (§§10 and 
18) that there was an undivided tenancy of their father’s 
estate held by Archiades and Meidylides? Dareste calls 
attention to this, and suggests that his object is to show 
that there never was a house of Archiades to be perpetuated 
by adoption, or rather, that the house of Archiades remained 
that of Meidylides and his issue. Perhaps Dareste means 
that if there was no formal partition of this tenancy the 
estate was by law still held in common by the heirs of 
Meidylides and Leocrates II, and that they could still 
claim as tenants in common in spite of the waiver by 
Meidylides, but no such argument is mentioned in the 
speech, though Aristodemus may have used this argument 
in the anakrisis. 

What, then, was the decision given by the Court? 
Aristodemus had to claim through Meidylides, who had 
waived his rights in favour of Leocrates I. If he can get 
over this difficulty he had to show that Leostratus and 
Leocrates II were in the eyes of the law to be regarded as 
adoptive sons of Archiades. Lastly, he must satisfy the 
Court that he had not acquiesced in the possession of the 
estate by Leostratus and Leocrates II, but had brought 
his suit in good time. It may be doubted if he would succeed 
in satisfying the Court on all these three heads. 

The weak point of the case for Leochares is that he was 
not in the family of Leocrates II until after his death, 
and after the suit has been commenced, but neither was 
the claimant, who was a member of the deme of Pallene 
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(§10). There is another point which may have been raised 
by Leostratus. Aristodemus will be entitled to claim only 
as a grandson of Meidylides, if Meidylides had no son. 
This is not stated by the claimant, who seems to be 
suggesting that his mother, Cleitomache, was heiress of 
Meidylides, but he does not venture to affirm it. It is 
strange, too, that Aristodemus should be in such poor 
circumstances if his mother was heiress to her father, who 
clearly was a man of means, for otherwise he would not 
have acquiesced in the loss of his brother’s estate. But 
the poverty of Aristodemus could easily be accounted for 
if Meidylides had had a son, as then his daughter, the 
mother of Aristodemus, would only have had a dowry. 
On the whole, the merits of the case seem to be rather 
with Leochares, as the estate had been out of the family 
of Meidylides for three generations.’ Moreover, as he was 
certainly de facto, though not de jure, the brother of 
Leocrates II, he had a strong claim to be adopted 
posthumously by his brother, and to return to the family 
in which he had been born. The Athenian Court would 
not have viewed with much favour the very technical 
claim of Aristodemus to be a first cousin’s son, and, 
therefore, nearer of kin than Leocrates II than his brother 
Leochares, and would not have been satisfied that he had 
sufficiently met the difficulties in his case. It is submitted, 
then, that they would have been inclined to give judgment 
in favour of Leochares, who at least morally had the 


better claim. 
JOHN MILES. 
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THE CURSE OF THE ALKMAIONIDAI.—III. 
THEMISTOKLES, PERIKLES, AND ALKIBIADES. 


In the archonship of Hypsichides, 481/o B.c., the ostracised 
were all recalled with the exception of Hipparchos, and, 
after the Persian wars, there begins an obscure period in 
Athenian politics, and one which requires fuller treatment 
than is possible here. It is a period of supremacy for the 
Areopagus, and the leading names are those of Themistokles 
and Aristeides, but it is difficult to draw lines of political 
distinction. There may have been some form of coalition 
after the Persian threat had passed and this is supported 
by Aristotle’s statement ® that the Areopagus was supreme, 
which, recruited as it was from former archons, cannot 
have belonged very strongly to any party. In any case 
political issues are confused. The line of cleavage was set 
to divide the opposing policies of conciliation with, or 
hostility to, Sparta or Persia. The Spartans, by their 
unwillingness to entertain commitments overseas,® and 
the odium they incurred through Pausanias, withdrew 
from continuing the campaign against Persia ; so that the 
consolidation of the Aegean islands and the coast, which 
could become an anti-Spartan move since it was left to 
Athens, could and did, under the threat of Persia, appeal 
to the pro-Spartan party. Conversely, those who had 
been pro-Persian now undertook what was an anti-Persian 
campaign because it was also anti-Spartan and Sparta 
was for them, as always, the real threat to Athenian 
greatness. Thus, though the interests of the parties were 
opposed, their actions for a few years coincided. Aristotle * 
characterises both Themistokles and Aristeides as “‘ leaders 
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of the people ”’; this seems unlikely and is possibly 
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to be regarded as due to Aristotle’s conception of the 
vaurixog 6xAo0c¢* on the support of which, owing to their 
naval and imperialistic policy, both Themistokles and 
Aristeides might be supposed to rely. 

The Alkmaionidai do not appear in this period ; perhaps 
Xanthippos died soon after 479 B.c., and they lacked a 
leader of sufficient strength. However, it is necessary to 
attempt to find out the positions of Themistokles and 
Aristeides in Athenian policy of this time. The relevance 
of this to the problem of the Curse lies in the fact that 
Herodotus, who is pro-Alkmaionid and probably got his 
information either from Perikles himself or at least one of 
his circle, give a peculiarly unfavourable picture of 
Themistokles, whose natural successor Perikles was, and 
a correspondingly favourable picture of Aristeides. 

From the way in which Herodotus speaks (VIII, 79) of 
the relations between Aristoides and Themistokles it might 
be inferred that Themistokles had a part in the ostracism 
of Aristeides in 483/2 B.c., but at any rate he makes it 
quite clear that they were enemies. This also fits with 
a poem of Timokreon quoted by Plutarch in his Life of 
Themistokles (ch. 21) in which the poet picks out Aristeides 
as the one true man and speaks with hatred of Themistokles 
who has cheated him. In the same poem Timokreon speaks 
with indifference of Pausanias, Xanthippos, and 
Leotychidas, and these three have something in common. 
Pausanias and Leotychidas were both repudiated by 
Sparta, while Xanthippos was connected by marriage 
with the family of the Alkmaionidai, and so with the 
Curse and possibly too with the anti-Spartan policy of the 
family. Themistokles also was no friend of Sparta, but 
he need not, therefore, have been an ally of Xanthippos; 
rather, if, as has been suggested,8* Themistokles had 
democratic leanings, the point of difference between them 
may have been in their policies towards Persia, where 
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Themistokles, the navy-builder and imperialist, will have 
seen the value of a campaign against Persia as a pretext 
for strengthening the Athenian fleet and empire, a subtlety 
which would not have seemed important to Timokreon 
when both robbed him, the one in enmity to Persia, the 
other to Sparta. On the other hand, it is hard, ‘espite 
the evidence of Aristotle, to see the just and aris‘ cratic 
Aristeides as a democratic leader. 

The traditions about Aristeides and Themistokles were 
fixed by the time Herodotus was in Athens. It is curious 
that these are the opposite of what one might expect. 
Themistokles is introduced by Herodotus (VII, 143) in 
a notorious passage as an obscure new-comer, a novus 
homo: it could hardly be phrased more scathingly. Later 
(VII, 173, 4) an Athenian force which he led jointly with 
the Spartans into Thessaly is accused by Herodotus of 
retreating through cowardice. A story (VIII, 4-5) is told 
of some very doubtful money transactions in Euboia. 
There is a further (VIII, 57-8) suggestion of dishonesty 
in his appropriating the ideas of Mnesiphilos and using 
them as his own. His greed is censured in a very harsh 
phrase (VIII, 112), and there is a telling hint (VIII, 124-1) 
that he was really made too much fuss of after Salamis. 
In his calmer and more objective way, Thucydides gives 
the impression that he was not pleasant or trustworthy; 
he stresses his brilliance and calls him ‘ most clever’ 
(I. 74, 1), and in his famous summing up (I. 138) one 
gathers a picture of brilliant versatility, of ability to meet 
any situation, but not of loyalty or steadfastness. In 
view of Herodotus’ Alkmaionid sources for Attic history 
this is particularly interesting, for Aristeides, on the other 
hand, is introduced with a great flourish (VIII, 791). 
Themistokles is mentioned as hostile to him and it is 
Aristeides who makes the gesture magnificent (VIII, 79, 3). 
Later, Herodotus mentions Aristeides especially for his 
bravery at Salamis, and we are reminded and referred 
back to this estimation of his character (VIII, 95). It 
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seems that Perikles had some interest in blackening, and 
indicating his disapproval of Themistokles, while painting 
Aristeides as in every way admirable. As Dr. Jacoby 
suggests,8* Themistokles’ end as satellite of the Persian 
court and the fact of his being linked in the minds of all 
with the tyrannous conduct of Pausanias, made it impos- 
sible for Perikles to refer to him openly for his policy. 
For the policy of Perikles was plainly descended far more 
closely from that of the creator of the navy, the anti- 
Spartan (Thuc. I, 90-3), than that of the aristocratic 
Aristeides *? who was certainly anti-Persian in his view 
of the Navy League and only agreed to the fortification 
of Athens because it could be represented as being directed 
equally against Persia as against Sparta. But Aristeides’ 
actions could be interpreted as consonant with the policy 
of Themistokles and so he is built up into the just and 
impartial leader who founded the Athenian Empire— 
against Persia indeed, but then Perikles kept up the myth 
of anti-Persianism. Alkmaionid antagonism against 
Themistokles is explained if he was a rival leader of the 
democrats, who obtained the ostracism of the most powerful 
Alkmaionidai in the eighties and built up the legend of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton as the fundamental story of 
democracy, instead of the Alkmaionidai. 

If, then, this is true, it is not surprising to find that 
the principal accuser of Themistokles, after his ostracism 
(whenever that took place), was Leobotes son of Alkmaion, 
and furthermore, that in obtaining the evidence he must 
have collaborated with Sparta (Thuc. I, 135). There is 
no certain tradition about the ostracism ; Plutarch says 
(Them. 22) Themistokles became unpopular through his 
boastfulness, and it is certainly extraordinary that his 
expulsion and trial seem to have been the work of both 


86 Atthis: 167, 340 n. 64, 344 n. 89, 396 n. 43. 

87 It should be noted that there is another tradition which declares 
Themistokles to have been just as well born as Aristeides—a tradition 
which deserves consideration. Plut. Them. I.4., Nepos Them. 1.2. 
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parties. Moreover, about this time there must have 
occured the marriage of Kimon with Isodike, a grand- 
daughter of Megakles, an Alkmaionid and, however cynically 
we regard marriage alliances, it must mean that the parties 
were closer together than for many years. The Philaidai 
may have assisted the Alkmaionidai in the attack on 
Themistokles. The conservatives had an obvious reason; 
but the democratic party may merely have found his 
individualism and selfish ambition impossible to bear. 
Then, having ostracised him, the Alkmaionidai, who had 
often to bear the charge of intrigue with Persia, may have 
found it expedient to make a scape-goat of him, which 
meant, then, that Perikles had to profess Aristeides as his 
forerunner and example. 

With Aristeides gone, a new period begins for the 
Alkmaionidai. The nobility were virtually without a 
leader, for Kimon was no _ politician.“ Thus the 
Alkmaionidai grew strong again, aided, no doubt, by the 
impolitic sending of help to Sparta by Kimon in her war 
with the Helots ; and in 461 B.c. Ephialtes was able to 
break the power of the Areopagus. This ancient council, 
though now no longer so completely oligarchic as it had 
been in the sixth century, was yet in a more moderate 
way, a badge of aristocratic power. At any rate, the 
action was sufficiently menacing to the nobility to procure 
the assassination of Ephialtes.° In the following years 
the greatest of the Alkmaionidai rose to power. 

Perikles was an Alkmaionid only on his mother’s side. 
She was Agariste, daughter of that Hippokrates who was 
son of Megakles and brother of Kleisthenes. It is curious 
then that Perikles should be reckoned among the 
Alkmaionidai, as, for instance, Thucydides plainly reckons 


88 Ath. Pol. 26. 1. 

89 The selection of archons by lot, begun in 487/6 B.c., cannot yet 
have appreciably affected the composition of the Areopagus. 

90 Plutarch (Perikles 10) reports and rejects the ridiculous suggestion 
that he was killed by Perikles who was jealous of his power. Nevertheless 
the report, however untrue, probably reflects a contemporary slander. 
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him, especially in I. 127, 1, where he says that Perikles, 
son of Xanthippos, was connected with the Curse through 
his mother. This passage gives us one reason ; the curse 
connected and linked together all members of the family, 
even those descended on the female side. This will, of 
course, have been due to the fact that the nobility of the 
opposition kept alive the memory and stigma of the curse 
as a weapon against those in any way connected with 
the family and politically dangerous. The other reason 
closely related to this, is that through the hostility of the 
nobility the family became a party and those who belonged 
to the party were not sufficiently carefully distinguished 
as not belonging to the family also. In other words, the 
family made the party and stole the limelight, their 
brilliance and their slightly sinister history catching the 
popular imagination. The fact is very important for the 
history of the Curse, for it gives clear and objective 
evidence of the contemporary attitude towards the 
Alkmaionidai and of the feeling which even friends of the 
family had that these people were in some way marked 
out and set apart from other men by the taint of blood- 
guilt through an action now more than two hundred years 
old. The lack of a positive relationship to the Alkmaionidai 
may be the reason why we know so little, for instance, of 
Ephialtes. 

Perikles followed the tradition of Kleisthenes and wished 
people to see him as a democrat. This hold on the people 
was the real source of the family’s power from the period 
following Kleisthenes to the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, as it probably had been, mutatis mutandis, in the 
sixth century; and Alkibiades, the first to break with 
this tradition, gave himself an easy victim to his enemies. 
The two measures introduced by Perikles, the opening 
of the archonship to the Zeugitai and the provision of 
pay for jurors, were plainly an extension of the 
Kleisthenean democracy. His citizenship law, however, 
was not; it was, in fact, a deliberate effort to limit the 
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democracy and belongs to Perikles’ peculiar conception of 
Athenian democracy. 

Perikles met with severe opposition from the nobility. 
We can infer this from the pains taken by Herodotus to 
clear the family from accusations of Medism and _ blood- 
guilt. The facts, however, are obscure and there are two 
divergent traditions about Perikles. The one is represented 
by Thucydides (whose unqualified admiration is worth 
the more because, through his relationship with Kimon, he 
should have belonged to the party of Perikles’ enemies) 
and also by Plutarch in his Life.*! The other (unfavourable) 
tradition is represented by the comic poets quoted by 
Plutarch,® by Stesimbrotos, by Ion, and by Idomeneus. 
This is the same divergence of tradition as was found in 
the claims to the glory of liberating Athens, and in the 
lives of Themistokles and Aristeides—though in this case 
allowance must be made for partisan accounts by authors 
who were citizens of subjugated islands in the Athenian 
Empire. 

As a young man Perikles feared ostracism; * he had 
seen his father ostracised and knew how great was the 
enmity and power of the aristocracy. His teacher, Damon, 
was also ostracised, as Plutarch (Per. 4) says, because he 
was high-handed and favourable towards tyrrany. Here, 
again, is that weapon of the aristocracy which had taken 
the place of the Curse and was often used against the 
Alkmaionidai in the fifth century. Plutarch (Per. 3) 
quotes a passage from a play of Kratinos in which he calls 
Perikles a tyrant; and several times (Per. 7 and 16) draws 
attention to the similarity between Perikles and Peisistratus 
—a comparison which must have been made at the time 
and whose origin will have been in the circles of the 
aristocracy, some of whom, it is possible, may, as children, 


91 Especially 15 and 36, where a moving picture is drawn of Perikles” 
fortitude in days of bereavement and political attacks during the plague. 

92 Chapters 3 and 5. 

93 Plut. Per. 7. 
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have seen Peisistratus. As before, the accusation of 
tyranny is connected with that of Medism, and an indication 
of this can be seen in the way in which Kallias is depicted 
by Herodotus (VI, 121) as a tyrant-hater who stood out 
courageously against Peisistratus, while it was this very 
man’s grandson who was sent by Perikles to make the peace 
named after him with Persia.“* About this peace, which 
represents the triumph of the pro-Persian policy, Herodotus 
is very vague, as indeed Perikles himself had to be, and 
he was very careful to represent it as the successful 
culmination of the campaign against Persia, which it 
certainly was not. It is plain that the aristocracy had 
not forgotten the power of the formula which connected 
a pro-Persian policy with aspirations towards tyranny; 
and Plutarch, speaking of Perikles’ championship of the 
people, says it was “‘ contrary to his own natural instincts, 
which were not in the least democratic ’’, a thought which 
will have been in the minds of many at the time.® 
That the curse was used to discredit Perikles is evident 
from Herodotus’ (V. 71) long defence, culminating in the 
well-known misstatement—to call it no more—that the 
Kylonian conspiracy was quelled by the Pyrtaneis of the 
Naukrarot, and from Thucydides’ equally careful defence. 
Indirectly the use of the curse to discredit Perikles socially 
can perhaps be inferred from Plutarch’s picture (Per. 7) 
of a young man who was afraid of people and avoided 
social events—a common enough symptom in youth, for 
which it may be excess of zeal to find a special explanation, 
though the temptation is great in Perikles’ case. At any 
rate, the Spartan attempt to discredit Perikles (Thuc. I, 
127) looks very like an imitation of Kleomenes’ action 
in 508 B.c. when he cast the Alkmaionidai out with the 
cooperation of Isagoras, and it is most likely that the 


94 VII. 151. 

%5 Perhaps, incidentally, the phrase used by Aristotle describing Kimon’s 
wealth and generosity as that of a tyrant (Ath. Pol. 26) may reflect a 
countercharge of the democrats. 
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Spartans had the collaboration of, and were instructed by, 
the aristocracy within Athens. Sparta’s intention was to 
remove from the leadership of the Athenians the one man 
who was certain to resist them and who, moreover, was 
most likely to have his policy accepted by Athens as a 
whole; on the other hand, the pro-Spartan party at Athens, 
whose rejection by the people is to be seen in Perikles’ 
defeat of Thoukydides, son of Melesias, in the forties, 
could see no way to success without the removal of Perikles. 
Therefore, just as Isagoras some eighty years previously 
had shown Kleomenes how best the family of the 
Alkmaionidai could be attacked, so the pro-Spartan 
nobility now gave the same advice to Archidamos, not 
placing much hope in it in this rational age, for it was 
not their only weapon. It appears, in fact, to have been 
the culmination of a series of indirect attacks on Perikles 
through Pheidias, Aspasia, and Anaxagoras.% And the 
fact that Thucydides emphasises particularly Perikles’ 
incorruptibility *? perhaps reflects a more direct, if less 
formal and outspoken charge. It was these attacks from 
within Athens that were the more damaging, and to the 
enlightened democracy a Spartan reminder that Perikles’ 
family was accursed through an action now two centuries 
old served only to increase their loyalty.%* As a weapon 
in international diplomacy the curse was useless, but it 
may have been more effective as a social brand. 

The accusation against Perikles of aiming at tyranny 
had good ground; as the famous words of Thucydides 
(II, 65, 9) indicate. The essence of tyranny was overlaid 
by the form of democracy; for it was from the people 
that the Alkmaionidai derived their strength. Perikles 
was the only successful member of the family, he covered 
his tracks and bore down his enemies in a way that 
Kleisthenes had not been able to manage. But the driving 
force was the same ; the strong individualism characteristic 


96 Plut. Per. 30-33. 97 II. 65. 8. 98 Plut. Per. 33. 
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of the family and the basic assumption that they were the 
people to lead Athens to greater heights. This was com- 
bined, and never more so than in Perikles, with a love of 
his country that lives in the speeches given him by 
Thucydides; and, in a terser and probably truer way, in 
a couple of phrases preserved by Plutarch.% Even the 
stranger Herodotus, coming to Athens, was infected with 
the spirit of Perikles, so that Athens became for him a 
city apart. But in this patriotism the accusation of 
tyranny found ample ground. It was not lust for power, 
although Acton’s words advise caution. It was merely 
that Perikles knew that he was the man to lead Athens 
to greatness and he spared no effort for himself, nor any 
ideal of those who might contribute to Athenian greatness 
bv their death or subjugation. Perikles’ conception of 
Athens readily included an imperialism which became, 
in fact, a tyranny, as he freely tells the people.’ and for 
once the accusation of tyranny is shifted from the 
Alkmaionidai to the shoulders of all Athenians. The 
policy of Themistokles was adopted and transmuted into 
a strange contrast of ambition and idealism that well 
represents the character of its author whose conception 
it now far overreached. 

With the passing of the great unifying figure of Perikles, 
the people began to breed their own leaders—men whose 
immortal dishonour lives in the pages of Aristophanes. 
The vital, progressive policy of imperial Athens was no 
longer the prerogative of the Alkmaionidai. It was taken 
over in a more violent form, as happens, by the demagogues. 
and the Alkmaionidai lost the foundation of their strength. 
When, after the ostracism of Hyperbolos, the initiative 
passed to Alkibiades, an Alkmaionid on his mother’s side, 
he had only the glamour of his personality and the support 


99 Per. 18. 

100 e.g. V. 78. On the dream of Agariste VI, 131, see Dyson: C.Q. 
XXIII (1929), 186-9. 

101 Thue. IT. 63. 
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of a number of plainly oligarchic young men to rely,on. 
He did not carry the people,’ but rather the aristocracy 
was divided against itself, with the peace party led by 
Nikias and the progressives by Alkibiades, while the 
people stood third to rend the loser. Perhaps the beginning 
of this rift betweeen the Alkmaionidai and the people 
can be seen in the fact that in the anonymous life of 
Thucydides, the historian reports that Thoukydides, son 
of Melesias, contesting with Perikles in the law-courts, 
became a leader of the people before being elected 
Strategos.1% 

The enemies of Alkibiades used the traditional weapons 
of the aristocracy against an Alkmaionid. Thucydides 
tells us plainly that in the negotiation before the expedition 
to Sicily, Alkibiades was represented as an aspiring tyrant, 
a charge to which he gave good ground no less by his. 
ostentation and arrogance than by his policy of an 
imperialism to be acheived only with himself in command 
of the victorious forces. The mutilation of the Hermai 
was a fruitful occasion for pressing the charge, and his 
enemies lost no opportunity of stressing his anti-democratic 
way of life. Information was laid against him by an 
Alkmaionid woman, Agariste, wife of Alkmeonides, and 
later of Damon.’ We hear no more. We are reminded 
of the accusation of Themistokles by Leobotes, and it is 
clear that Alkibiades was not popular with his mother’s 
family, with whose traditions he had broken completely; 
but the details are gone. As Thucydides (VI, 60, 1) tells 
us, the whole affair of the Hermai was represented as a 
plot either of oligarchs or of an aspiring tyrant, the former 
presumably the accusation made by the friends of 
Alkibiades, and the latter by his enemies. 


102 There is an ironic passage in the speech at Sparta (Thuc. VI. 89. 4) 
where he actually excuses the family leadership of the people, on the 
grounds that it derived from Alkmaionid hatred of tyranny. 

103 See Wade-Gery J. H. S. LII (1932), p. 218 and App. A. 

104 VT. 15. 3-4. 

105 Thue. VI. 15.2. 106 Thuc. VI. 28.2. 1°07 De Myst. (ed Blass), 16.. 
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The contemporary speech against Alkibiades, whether 
by Andocides or no, provides interesting evidence for the 
current accusations against Alkibiades. He is spoken of 
as claiming that he is well-disposed to the people but 
accusing others of being oligarchs and people-haters.® 
Later there is a story of high-handed action in which the 
painter, Agatharchos, was locked up by Alkibiades and 
only escaped like a runaway as though ‘ from the Great 
King.’ This oblique reference to Alkmaionid relation 
with despotic Persia prepares us for a suggestion that 
tyrannies are set up by such men as Alkibiades,“° and 
later he is directly stated to be cloaking the acts of a tyrant 
under the dress of a demagogue."! These accusations of 
tyranny are familiar from the previous history of the 
struggles between the Alkmaionidai and the aristocracy; 
but the matter of the curse on the family was more 
difficult to bring up, because, in tracing family antecedents, 
first mention would have to be made of Perikles, and at 
this time, under the mismanagement of his successors, 
people looked back to him with the admiration that can 
only be accorded to the dead. A brief and obviously 
embarassed attempt is made to trace family history," 
but only Alkibiades’ grandparents, Megakles and Alkibiades, 
are mentioned, and then merely for their ostracism. It 
is quite clear that, in the changed circumstances, Alkibiades 
was attacked in the same way and suffered the same 
accusations as his ancestors had, but, having lost the 
support of the people, he lacked the strength to meet 
them and make counter-attacks. 


In this essay an attempt has been made to show that 
the clue to the tortuous history of the Alkmaionid family 
in Athenian politics is to be found in the curse laid upon 


108 par. 16. 109 ibid. par. 17. 110 ibid. par. 24. 
111 ibid. par. 27. 112 ibid. par. 34. 
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them as a result of their murder of Kylon. Professor 
Dodds, in a recent book,’ has pointed out that Plato 
provides clear evidence for believing that even in the 
fourth century a man could be tainted and marked out 
from other men by inherited guilt; and this, to a far greater 
degree, had happened to the Alkmaionidai in the more 
irrational seventh and sixth centuries. 

The emancipation of the individual from the domination 
of concepts derived from a tribal structure of clan and 
family (among which was the doctrine of inherited guilt) 
was one of the greatest triumphs of Greek rationalism 
and took several centuries to achieve. The Alkmaionidai 
played a very special part in this and themselves embody 
and symbolise the progress from a state of primitive 
concepts and religious laws to the great achievement of 
Attic secular law. The great single reformer in this process 
of the emancipation of the individual was Kleisthenes 
the Alkmaionid. It would be quite false to suggest that 
his action stemmed directly from the condition of his 
own family, but it is reasonable to think that the necessity 
for legislation which transcended the old limitations of 
clan and family was made the clearer to him because he 
himself, through his connection with the Alkmaionidai, 
inherited a blood-guilt curse and, with it, a feud now 
raised to the political plane, which provided his enemies 
with a powerful, though quite irrational, weapon. 

The theory has been put forward in these pages that 
it was Kleisthenes who broke the power of the curse and 
who forced his enemies to confine their attacks on him and 
his family within the purely political sphere, but that 
Kleisthenes himself was quite unable to overcome the 
result of the old feud, which had been to divide the state 
into two factions with the Alkmaionidai on one side and, 
opposed to them, the majority of the nobility. This 
fundamental rift in the state went back to the consequences 


113 The Greeks and the Irrational: Sathar Classical Lectures, Vol. XXV, 
1951, p. 34. 
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of Kylon’s murder : it began as a blood-feud, but gradually 
the genius of the Alkmaionidai asserted itself and began 
to build out of a purely negative opposition something 
much more positive—a political programme of reform. 
The greatest genius of this movement was Kleisthenes, 
though it attained its greatest success in Perikles. 

The particular forms which the attacks of the aristocracy 
took in the fifth century were accusations of aiming at 
tyranny and of being friendly to Persia. It is significant 
that in the fifth century both these accusations were made 
to bear a moral stigma such as might be comparable with 
the religious stigma of inherited guilt whose place they 
were intended to take. The history of the Alkmaionidai 
is a reflection on a small scale of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the whole Greek world. 


G. W. WILLIAMS. 
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A Study in Memory: A Philosophical Essay. By E. J. Furlong. 
Edinburgh (Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd.), 1951, pp. x + 
109. 12s. 6d. 


From within the walls of Trinity College during the past hundred 
years there has come a series of philosophical works of excellent 
scholarship of lasting value—works of editing, translation, and 
exposition. The names of Abbott, Mahaffy, Bernard, Beare, 
Macran, and Luce readily spring to mind. Works that discuss 
philosophical problems directly rather than in the course of 
examining the works of some classical philosopher have been 
fewer, and it is therefore a noteworthy occasion when a member 
of the staff publishes a book of this kind. For a discussion of 
a problem we must go back, so far as I know, to 1864 when 
Sight and Touch was published by Professor Abbott, and before 
that to 1721 when De Motu was published by Mr. Berkeley.* 
Professor Furlong now makes a welcome addition to this slender 
list. And his book is distinguished by unusually fine writing, 
which indeed has a quality not wholly of this century. 


On consulting the works of those Professors of Philosophy who 
were unknown to me, using the list given in the Red Calendar, I found 
minor expository works by W. H. 8. Monck, a small amount of editing 
by William Fitzgerald and by Thomas Maguire, and six works devoted 
to critical study of historical philosophy. These last are:— 


W. A. Butler, Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1856; 


T. E. Webb, The Intellectualism of Locke, Dublin, 1857; 
. The Veil of Isis, Dublin, 1885. 


Thomas Maguire, An Essay on the Platonic Idea, London, 1866; 
Essays on Platonic Ethics, London, 1870; 
Lectures on Philosophy, London, 1885. 


Preliminary examination suggests that none of these is without value 
and that some are of considerable merit. I have found nothing that 
would be generally regarded as a direct discussion of a problem. 
I am not taking account here of the work published by alumni not on 
the College staff. 
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He begins by showing the reader | \at there is a problem 
about memory—a very necessary proc* iure which is not always 
adopted. He then devotes considerable attention to the task 
of refuting the theory that to remember is to be acquainted with 
the past. He carries out his argument cogently, simply, and 
convincingly. My only criticism is that he is over kind to this 
theory in bestowing so much care upon it. He himself admits 
that it is an ‘explanation’ that does not explain (p. 41). No 
doubt there is no accepted criterion for distinguishing between 
a serious philosophical theory and one that does not deserve 
the compliment of refutation. But philosophers might well be 
more bold in drawing a line and acting upon it. Moreover 
when they do argue against a theory that they do not think is 
in the smallest degree plausible they often give unconvincing 
dismissals. Professor Furlong, however, has not done this, for 
he has treated the theory with consideration. His reason for 
treating it as a horse that is alive is that several well-known 
philosophers have treated it respectfully. 

I would suggest that it is against such theories that modern 
languages analysis, however misused it may be in some circum- 
stances, is particularly effective. What am I asked to accept 
when I am told that to remember is to be acquainted with the 
past (this is more than an opening gambit, for I really do not 
know)? The first hurdle is that ‘acquaintance’ is presumably 
taken over here from a strange use of the term introduced by 
Russell in 1911 when he said that we are ‘acquainted with 
sense-data’. What he meant was, not that we have met sense- 
data at school or on the playing fields or at some social gathering, 
which is one of the ordinary senses of ‘acquaintance’, nor that 
we know something about them in the way in which some 
students know something about Aeneas at Little-go, which is 
another ordinary usage, but that we see (hear, etc.) them, 
though characteristically differently fromy the sense in which we 
see tables and chairs—and the difficulties of explaining this 
sense are only beginning. Whether the theory discussed here 
means that we are “acquainted with’’ past objects, such as 
tables, as they then were, or “acquainted with’’ past sense-data 
of these objects, is not clear—but not very important. The 
point would seem to be that we used our eyes (or some other 
sense-organ) in the past, and we see now (or hear, etc.) what 
we then saw (or heard), although we do not now, in our 
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acquaintance with the past, use our physical eye (or other sense- 
organ). Put in this way the theory is absurd. And it is seen 
to be all the more odd when we notice that it requires as an 
indispensable physical condition that, in order to remember by 
looking back without a physical eye, we must at one time have 
seen with the physical eye—-if remembering is a ‘‘direct look”’ 
at the past, it should be possible to remember the past before 
one was born. Such a condition arouses our curiosity to know 
what rdle it plays and what is the mechanism by which the use 
of the physical eye enables some other unspecified method of 
retroseeing to come into action; but the theory offers no promise 
whatever of answering any questions we may put to it. In 
fairness it should be added that the theory may be interpreted 
as a protest against the logico-positivist interpretation of state- 
ments about the past as being really statements about the present 
or the future. Still a worthy protest if ill-founded is not helpful. 
It seems to me, therefore, that a brief examination suffices to 
assure us that the horse that Professor Furlong has so effectively 
flogged really is dead. At least the onus lies with its defenders 
to provide a definite meaning for the doctrine as a basis for 
discussion. 

After disposing quickly of the opposite naiveties of common- 
sense—Moore’s view that memory is certainly reliable and 
Read’s that it is unaccountable—Professor Furlong turns to the 
most important topics. 


II. 


The first of these is a new ‘‘validation of memory’’. The 
philosophical problem the author had raised at the outset of 
his work is this. What reasons have we for trusting our 
memory? What evidence have we for believing that in some 
cases at least we claim to remember did occur? Is the 
phenomenon that is described as ‘‘remembering something” 
evidence that that thing happened? As the author puts it, is 
memory informative (even though sometimes mistakes are 
made)? 

Professor Furlong distinguishes, rightly it seems to me, 
between ‘‘retrospective’’ memory and non-retrospective states 
that are also in the ordinary use of language states of remem- 
bering. The latter concern states of ‘‘remembering that . . .” 
Thus I may be said to remember that nine threes make twenty- 
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seven, ‘at salt dissolves in water, that Trinity College was 
foundec ‘n 1591, i.e. tautologies, natural laws, and facts. What 
exactly the force is of calling these states ‘‘remembering’’ is 
not clear. They could equally well be described as ‘‘knowing 
that’’. Perhaps the common usage of “remembering’’ owes 
something to the way these pieces of knowledge are acquired: 
something has to be learnt, and learning would in all likelihood 
be impossible without retrospective remembering. Retrospective 
remembering is remembering occurrences: I may be said in this 
sense to remember a group of undergraduates swearing the 
Library oath before Provost Gwynn and I may be said to 
remember seeing this (and hearing it). It is retrospective 
remembering that Professor Furlong is primarily concerned to 
validate, and we may for brevity drop the adjective ‘retro- 
spective’. 

Professor Furlong mentions two reasons for doubting whether 
remembering is evidence that what is claimed to be remembered 
took place. One is that, since memory claims are sometimes 
mistaken they may conceivably be mistaken always. The other 
is that the attempt to refute the contention that memory is 
never veridical must be circular because the refutation must 
itself assume that there is at least one veridical remembering. 

In answer, Professor Furlong adopts, with an important 
qualification, Harrod’s theory,” which he extrapolates to cover 
a wider range of remembering than Harrod’s theory could do. 
Harrod’s starting-point as illustrated by Professor Furlong is 
as follows. I lock my door at 7 p.m., predict that it will be 
locked when I return at 10 p.m., find it locked at 10 p.m., and 
therefore have evidence that I remember my prediction. He 
expands this to make all the premisses explicit : — 


(1) If my memory is correctly informing me about the properties 
of doors and locks in the past; and if 

(2) these past properties of doors and locks are a trustworthy 
indication of their future properties; i.e. if an inductive principle of 
some sort is valid .. .; and if 

(3) at 10 p.m. my memory is correctly informing me about the 
prediction I made at 7 p.m.; then 

(4) the door should be locked at 10 p.m. 

(5) The door is locked at 10 p.m.; 

(6) therefore the complex hypothesis made up of (1), (2) and (3) 
has been verified. 


?Roy Harrod, ‘‘Memory”, Mind, London, 1942, Vol. 11, No. 201, 
pp. 47-68. 
* Furlong, op. cit., p. 52. 
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I venture to present the development of this differently from 
the way adopted by both Harrod and Professor Furlong, in 
order to introduce certain simplications. Since these may turn 
out to be false or fail to do justice to the originals, the interested 
reader should not reject the theory without consulting Professor 
Furlong’s own exposition. The-inductive generalisation (2) here 
pre-supposes a general inductive principle. Nearly all philosophers 
at present are sceptical about such a principle; certainly no 
principle has been discovered that justifies inductive generali- 
sations. Let us therefore replace (2) by an explicit hypothesis 
that doors are solid and good locks can be opened only with a 
key. The method of hypothesis appears to dispense with the 
need for a general inductive principle. Moreover hypotheses, 
unlike inductions, are expressed without reference to time. 
Hence (1) is superfluous. (A serious difficulty is here glossed 
over for the moment). Replacing (1), (2) by (H) we have the 
premisses (H), (3). From these is deduced the conclusion (4), 
which accords with the observation (5). Hence the conjunction 
of the premisses (H), (3) is confirmed.* Further the validated 
remembering need not be confined to a remembered prediction : 
instead of (3) we could have ‘‘At 10 p.m. my memory is 
correctly informing me about the door at 7 p.m.”’ To take a 
different example, I confirm the conjunction that I had breakfast 
at 9 a.m. and that I habitually get hungry a few hours after 
a meal by wanting lunch at 1 p.m. 

Professor Furlong is not satisfied merely with confirmation 
of a conjunction of premisses; he wishes to confirm the memory 
premiss, and this requires independent knowledge of the 
premiss (H) or (2). To obtain this he follows Harrod in 
introducing the ‘‘specious present’’ to shorten the time element 
in (2). The philosophical conception of ‘‘specious present’’ 
is a short stretch of time in which successive occurrences are 
perceived together as forming a temporal whole. Thus ‘‘rat- 
tat-tat’’ at the door forms a sort of temporal Gestalt. Whatever 
difficulties there may be about this, its réle here is to provide 
a duration in which (2) can be confirmed by remembering an 
occurrence that is, so to speak, still present though in the 
earlier part of the specious present, and thus avoiding a premiss 
involving the memory of a past event. This of course puts a 
strain on the specious present—one feels that it would have 


‘Professor Furlong seeks to confirm (1) rather than (3) which 
seems to me inappropriate. 
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to be fairly long drawn-out to accommodate adequate testing 
of any hypothesis however simple. 

But is this really needed? To seek separate validation of 
memory and confirmation of hypotheses at the same time, so 
that neither relies for its justification upon the other as an 
assumption, seems like seeking cast-iron indubitable knowledge 
without a trace of theoretical doubt. The impossibility of 
attaining this is clearly visible in the most reliable kind of 
knowledge: for the testing of any given scientific hypothesis is 
carried out by asswming all sorts of other hypotheses—tested 
in their turn but not questioned when used. Thus when testing 
Newton’s second law of motion by means of a pendulum we 
assume that the diameter of the earth is not altering; when 
testing this we send out signals from one end of the diameter 
to the other and assume the laws of light or electricity . . 
It seems impossible to start with one tested hypothesis without 
presupposing any other untested hypothesis. The analogue here 
is not that we assume the field of scientific hypotheses when 
testing the reliability of memory or vice versa, but that we 
assume certain specifiable hypotheses to test a given remembering 
and assume a certain remembering to test a given hypothesis.° 
It is theoretically possible that laws and memories play 
systematic tricks on us, so that each serves to confirm the other 
while both are false. Though no one believes this, I do not see 
how it could be disproved. 

Professor Furlong next considers what objections could be 
brought against his theory, or rather his amended form of 
Harrod’s theory. He feels the force of the difficulty about the 
specious present and also mentions a hidden premiss that after 
all we have to remember the meanings of the symbols we are 
using in the procedure devised to test a remembering. It seems 
to me that this factor is part of the complex of knowledge 
(hypotheses) brought to bear on the situation and not an 
instance of retrospective remembering, and that there is therefore 
no circle in the reasoning at this point. But he does not take 
this line, because he holds that there is no sharp boundary 
between retrospective and non-retrospective remembering. More 
important, he holds that the testing of a remembering involves 
the assumption of another remembering as veridical. And he 
considers that this is inevitably so. This bold admission of a 
circle is a significant departure from Harrod‘s theory—but need 
he have made this concession? 


5This important consideration has been pointed out by Professor 
K. R. Popper (unpublished). 
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His subsequent procedure is devoted to showing that, despite 
this circle, memory in the abstract is a trustworthy informant, 
even though individual rememberings are not always reliable. 
His argument is as follows. 

We commonly judge a man for reliability, he holds, by his 
record for accuracy. We thus form a general criterion of 
reliability. The author then carries this over into the field of 
memory. The application is that a person’s memory is reliable 
if he has a good record of rememberings. This is clear so far, 
but it seems to be the end of the argument. I am somewhat 
at a loss, however, to understand how it constitutes a solution 
of the problem: to make a tally of veridical rememberings we 
should have to check them one by one, but, within the terms of 
the philosophical problem, we do not yet know (if Professor 
Furlong’s charge of circularity against his own argument is correct) 
how to check even one of them. But evidently he would not 
regard this objection as cogent, since he admits the circle in the 
reasoning and believes he has overcome its consequences. His 
point would seem to be that in testing one remembering we 
presuppose not the reliability of that remembering but of another 
one—and if testing that remembering we presuppose yet another 
one. (And this resembles the fact that in testing a law we 
assume the reliability of an observation and in testing an 
observation-statement we assume the reliability of a law.) 
One doubt that suggests itself about this crucial link is that 
Professor Furlong has set out to show that remembering is 
reliable despite the circle that the reliability of one remembering 
depends on that of another, yet he ends by repeating this and 
saying that it does not undermine the reliability of memory. 
I may be doing him an injustice here, but it is fair to say that 
the argument needs more development at this point. 

A very general feature of Professor Furlong’s approach may 
be observed. His way of solving his problem of memory is to 
show that it is paradoxical, but that, when all the relevant 
facts and arguments are put in perspective, the paradox vanishes. 
This is one of the strong tendencies of contemporary British 
philosophy, though Professor Furlong’s tactical elaboration may 
not be typical. In other words his solution does not lead him 
to frame or fall- back on a system of metaphysics. 

Professor Furlong is to be congratulated on bringing to life 
an important problem that has been largely overlooked, and 
he has adduced a number of useful arguments and considerations, 
though I am not persuaded that they add up to the result he 


obtains. 
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III. 


The author’s next problem concerns the ingredients of the 
state of remembering. Here Professor Furlong makes his most 
original and, I think, yaluable point. This is that in 
remembering some occurrence we envisage not merely that 
occurrence but our whole state of mind on that occasion. We 
may be remembering looking at a clock with the state of mind 
“may be late for Commons—disappointing’’. Along with this 
goes the setting of the remembered occurrence. We should be 
remembering, for example, the clock in the setting of the place 
it occupied—remembering, ,in other words, the perceptual 
selection that we made. Other factors that the author notes 
are the presence of some imagery or quasi-sensory element, and 
the considering of a “proposition.’’ Thus there may be a visual 
image of a clock face and we may be considering the proposition 
“‘It was 7 p.m.’’ On the original occasion there may have been 
a visual percept of a clock face and we may have been considering 
the proposition ‘‘It is 7 p.m.’’ Remembering thus consists of 
quasi-sensory, propositional and attitudinal elements. 

Professor Furlong’s view has one great advantage. It 
conforms easily and naturally with the fact that we do not 
normally remember more than we perceived; if we formed only 
a hazy impression of a scene we cannot normally be expected 
to remember what a camera would have recorded. Other 
theories can doubtless be made to fit this fact, but not so easily 
as Professor Furlong’s. Of course this may be investigated 
further. The tenor of his theory is in effect that we remember 
at best what we have noticed. Now we can perceive much more 
than we notice or attend to; and in fact many details that were 
unnoticed at the time of their occurrence can be remembered 
under hypnosis. This does not, however, invalidate Professor 
Furlong’s view; it means only that normally attention is a 
necessary condition for remembering, or, better perhaps, that 
attending is the easiest way of facilitating remembering. 

The author develops his point further: that envisaging one’s 
previous state of mind is an instance of putting oneself in another 
person’s position, though, in remembering, it is my own past 
position that I put myself in. This seems to me to be a point 
of importance, which has not previously been appreciated in 
general psychology, though it is familiar in hypnotic abreaction 
to repressed traumatic occurrences. Professor Furlong is right, 
it seems to me, to introduce this conception into the field of 
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normal perception. Doing so leads him to discuss features of 
imaginatively placing oneself in some other position and to 
distinguish remembering from imagining. The differential 
cha ‘acteristic he finds in spontaneity: in remembering there is 
an element of spontaneity, whereas ff imagining there is nothing 
forced upon us. 


When we set ourselves to remember a past event, then we succeed 
only in so far as the act of imaging occurs with some degree of 
spontaneity (p. 82). 


This seems as little cogent as its ancestor in Berkeley and 
Hume, to do with the difference between ‘‘ideas of imagination”’ 
which were ‘‘faint’’ and ‘‘ideas of real things’’ which were 
‘‘lively’’. Surely there is a strong element of spontaneity, by 
which I think he means “‘involuntariness’’, in some things we 
imagine? Since Professor Furlong was concerned only with 
memory, he was under no obligation to investigate other 
relationships of a similar type. But it would be of fundamental 
importance to obtain the criteria by which we discriminate an 
imagining from an anticipating as well as from a remembering, 
not to mention from hallucinating. And it might have been 
worth Professor Furlong’s while to consider this, even though 
writing only on memory. For, if his criterion of ‘“spontaneity’’ 
is correct, into which category do hallucination and anticipation 
fall? Surely hallucination would have the characteristic of 
spontaneity? If so, how would it be distinguished from 
memory? Anticipation, if precognitive, would presumably also 
be spontaneous and therefore indistinguishable, without some 
further criterion, from memory; and, if not, would apparently 
be indistinguishable, without further aid, from imagination. If 
pressed he would no doubt have answers. One might perhaps 
look for the required differentia in certain attitudes: the 
attitude revealed in remembering might be “I cannot have that 
experience’’ and ‘‘I have no power to alter it’’, in hallucinating 
‘*That is real’’, in imagining ‘‘I might have that experience’’ 
and ‘‘I can alter it’’, and in anticipating ‘‘I can have that 
experiencé’’. More explictly, the attitude going with the 
memory of a good experience might be one of disappointment 
and of a bad experience one of relief; the attitude of the 
anticipation of a good experience would then be one of eagerness 
and of a bad experience one of reluctance. There would be 
further complexities to be investigated. 

Before leaving the subject of remembering it is worth 
mentioning a further point. It is often said that remembering 
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does not necessarily involve having any image. This may mean 
that those who hold this use “image’’ mainly for visual images 
and do not use the term for tactile and kinaesthetic images. 
But some mean that remembering does not necessarily inve ’e 
having any images; for, they hold, remembering may be carried 
out through the medium of ‘‘propositions’’. What is the 
considering of a proposition? Is there no image of the verbal 
expression of the proposition? Some thinkers may have 
supposed that there exists in addition to images a mysterious 
entity different from them, namely the ‘‘proposition’’. But 
this concept has largely disappeared out of logic, which is 
generally regarded as about statements. Statements have of 
course a content; nonetheless no one supposes that the content 
can be isolated (or abstracted) and handled apart from some 
means of expressing it. Hence, if we replace ‘‘proposition’’ by 
“‘statement’’, the question arises whether the considering of it 
involves having a verbal, or some symbolic, image. This would 
seem to be relevant to the further development of Professor 
Furlong’s theory; for we should like to know the relationship 
between the images connected with a remembered occurrence, 
which he includes in his account, and the images, if they exist, 
of meaningful statements, which he does not discuss. 


IV. 


The author’s last problem is that of the past: what leads 
us to form the concept of the past? In the specious present 
occurs a sequence of events of which some are earlier than 
others. This gives the experience of ‘‘the past within the 
specious present’. The past that lies earlier than the specious 
present is held to be an extrapolation of this. The author very 
easily goes on to explain dating—how far back in time we 
locate occurrences. 

There can be little doubt that Professor Furlong is right to 
explain pastness in terms of remembering rather than to explain 
remembering in terms of the past. And it is difficult to doubt 
that some notion of the past is gained from the temporal 
relations between events within the specious present. But how 
does the extrapolation develop? It is surely a jump requiring 
explanation. It may appear that, if X precedes Y in one 
specious present containing X and Y and if Y precedes Z in 
another, then we easily come to think of X preceding Z where 
X and Z do not belong to any specious present. And in the 
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specious present consisting of Y preceding Z, the previous 
specious present of X preceding Y must be remembered. What, 
then, leads us to locate this in the past? The problem of the 
past would seem to reappear here in its original form: it is just 
as difficult to discover what leads us to frame the concept of 
the past for a previous specious present as for any other past 
occurrences. 

If, however, we can find satisfactory phenomenological 
differences between remembering, imagining, and anticipating, 
then the past, present, and future would be definable in terms 
of these or would be concepts introduced to describe and classify 
them; if this can be done at all, it can can be done without the 
aid of the specious present. 


J. O. Wispom. 


The Greeks and the Irrational. (Sather Classical Lectures, 
volume twenty-five. By E. R. Dopps. University of 
California Press. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951. Pp. xii 
+ 328. 37/6. 


Tus book is a corrective to many of the easy assumptions held 
uncritically about the ancient Greeks. Starting from a naive 
comment made by a chance acquaintance that the Elgin marbles 
were ‘‘so terribly rational,’’ Professor Dodds proceeds to explore 
how far the Greeks were aware of and attached importance to 
the irrational. He confines his inquiry mostly to the field of 
ancient religion, and also finds it necessary to leave out of the 
main discussion the period after Plato, except for a final chapter 
dealing with the general problem of the Hellenistic and Imperial 
periods. 

Ancient religion for this purpose gives a broader picture of 
the Greeks and their attitude to life than a similar enquiry might 
produce to-day. In Homer, for instance, the normal method of 
describing and accounting for the sub-conscious and the rationally 
inexplicable was in terms of divine action, and Professor Dodds 
makes a good case for the view that the gods in Homer must 
not be written off as conventional epic machinery; especially 
where the heroes themselves talk in such terms. In dealing 
with the archaic period he adopts from some American 
anthropologists the distinction between a ‘shame culture’ and a 
‘guilt culture’, and sees the Homeric world as an example of 
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the former, while the classical world ultimately became an 
instance of the latter; reaching that position through the 
transitional period of the archaic age. Three further chapters 
deal separately with “divine madness’, with dreams, and with 
such personalities as Epimenides and Empedocles, whom Professor 
Dodds compares most significantly to Shamans. He finishes his 
survey of the classical period with two chapters on the sophists 
and on Plato. 

In all his dealing with the irrational there is nothing unreason- 
able or unbalanced. A wide field of modern science in psychology 
and anthropology has been drawn on to produce a deeper under- 
standing of the Greeks in this direction. But Professor Dodds 
does not let himself be carried away by his theme. He avoids 
the easy temptation when exploring the irrational element in the 
Greeks to depreciate the rational. The dichtomy of ‘‘shame 
culture’’ and ‘‘guilt culture’’, which will have appealed to his 
Californian audience, many of whom were not classical scholars, 
is one of those dangerous tricks of terminology which once 
applied seem to explain everything; but he does not let it blind 
himy to the finer distinctions. For though the main text is 
addressed to the non-classical reader, it has abundance of under- 
tones and modulations which will only be fully significant to 
the classical scholar. 

Out of many disputable points of great interest two may be 
mentioned: the origin of the Pythia and the motives behind the 
prosecution of Socrates. In dealing with the question of Delphic 
inspiration happily Professor Dodds accepts the explanation of 
a mediumistic trance induced by auto-suggestion, and discounts 
material causes or suggestions of priestly trickery. But he 
explains the sex of the medium on the analogy of the priestess 
of Apollo at Patara. She was evidently regarded as the bride 
of the god and was presumably inspired to ecstasy because of 
her union with him. It is then supposed, as Professor Latte 
has suggested, that Apollo was a god of Asian origin who came 
to Delphi displacing the Earth-goddess and introducing this 
entirely new form of divination. This explanation is perfectly 
possible, but it has to face a number of objections which seem 
to make another theory preferable. First of all, there is no 
evidence except inferential at Delphi that the Pythia was ever 
regarded as the bride of Apollo. Secondly, though there is some 
evidence to support the derivation of Apollo from Asia Minor, 
he has also features pointing to a Northern origin, and it would 
be rash to suppose that the practices of Lycia were necessarily 
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associated with the god as he became known to the Greeks. 
Thirdly, the oracles of Apollo in its most primitive and local 
forms, in Greek lands whether in Asia Minor or Europe show 
a male medium giving ecstatic prophecies (at Claros and at the 
Ptoian sanctuary), The only apparent exception is at 
Branchidae, where the oracle was revived in the Hellenistic 
period after a lapse of a century and a half and with evident 
borrowings from Delphi. 

The conclusion to be drawn seems to be that in Greek lands 
in primitive times Apollo used men as ecstatic mediums except 
at Delphi and that this exception is best explained by some 
local element. If so, the previous worship of Ge, the earth- 
goddess, on the site seems to supply a possible explanation of 
the use of a female medium, especially as we have positive, 
though late evidence, for a cult of Ge with an ecstatic prophetess 
in Achaea just across the Corinthian Gulf. 

On the very different subject of the prosecution of Socrates 
and others on religious grounds Professor Dodds has some 
penetrating remarks about the survival of superstition into the 
classical period and the effects of war-strain on popular opinion. 
But he does not mention the practical factor which governed 
prosecutions in the period after the restoration of the democracy. 
The great amnesty, backed by strong public support, protected 
all but a few named individuals from being brought to court 
on political charges. So when in 400 B.c. a group of democratic 
politicians set out to pay off old scores against those whom 
they regarded as tainted with oligarchy, they chose charges of 
impiety to bring against such very different characters as Socrates 
and Andocides. The same factor was not operative in the choice 
of charges for the earlier trials of Anaxagoras, the only other 
instance which may have been inspired by political motives, 
The difference in that case was that so far as one can see 
Anaxagoras could not have been regarded as himself open to 
any political charge. His prosecution for impiety was at most 
a stick to beat Pericles. 

These are small points isolated from a not very long book,, 
which is full of interesting discussions. There are copious notes 
for the technical enquirer at the end of each chapter, and two 
appendices contain modified reprints of two articles on Maenadism 
and Theurgy. The work as a whole is likely to induce in many 
a new appraisal of the Greek attitude to rationality and the 
irrationality. May it be with as balanced and sober a judgement! 


H. W. PARKE. 
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Justice. By GiorGio DEL VECCHIO, Edited by A. H. CAMPBELL. 
Edinburgh University Press. 1952. Pp. xxi +226. 30/-. 


On the initiative of Professor Campbell and in Lady Guthrie’s 
translation, Del Vecchio’s philosophical essay on justice, a 
valuable contribution to jurisprudence, is now published in 
English. It is symptomatic of common lawyers’ prejudice 
against the philosophical approach to the major problem in the 
province of law that this essay is only now published in English 
for the first time, thirty years after its first appearance in 
Italian, and many years after its publication in French and 
German. Professor Campbell’s edition, including an introduction 
and notes of his own designed to explain the differences between 
common lawyers’ and civil lawyers’ approach to the problem, 
adequately fills this outstanding gap in our legal literature. 
Del Vecchio’s essay is not so bulky as to deter the student of 
law or the busy practitioner—the text covers a bare sixty pages; 
nor is it so slight as to leave the scholar dissatisfied—the notes 
and bibliography, printed as supplements to the chapters, fill 
more than one hundred pages. The exposition of the profound 
theme is, for the most part, perfectly lucid, which indicates 
the quality of the original work as well as that of the translation. 

In the first part of this essay Del Vecchio seeks the universal 
form of justice. He finds that in essence justice is the principle 
of co-ordination of the relations of individual human beings 
with one another, and that it resides exclusively in human 
consciousness, as an idea or sentiment. This universal form of 
justice is filled out with different contents in different societies. 
Thus custom is a rudimentary manifestation, the positive law 
of states a common manifestation, and natural law the ideal 
expression of this idea of justice. In the second part of this 
essay Del Vecchio propounds yet another theory of the ideal 
content of justice, which is in effect another theory of natural 
law and a scheme of natural rights, based on the principle that 
every individual human being should have the maximum 
freedom to develop his personality. 

This essay is more likely to appeal to the philosopher than 
to the common lawyer. It provides one answer to the obsessing 
intellectual problem as to the nature of justice; but it 
provides no answers to the practical social problems which 
confront the legislator and the judge. The common lawyer 
who has a leaning towards philosophy may profit by reading 
it in so far as it compels him to reconsider his assumption that 
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the impartial administration of the existing law is the adminis- 
tration of justice. But he may well be confirmed in his distrust 
of a purely theoretical approach to legal problems when he 
realises that the author of this essay later reconciled this theory 
of the ideal content of justice, which exalts the individual, 
with the theory of Fascism. 


F. E. Dowrlick. 


Religion and drama in ‘ Oedipus at Colonus’. By Ivan M. 
LInrorTH. University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1951. 116 pp. One dollar twenty-five cents. 


The Pyre on Mount Oeta in Sophocles’s ‘Trachiniae’: same 
author and publication, 1952. 13 pp. Twenty-five cents. 


THE theme of the first study is that the religious element in 
Sophocles’s last play has been much exaggerated. Some 
instructive general remarks on the pitfalls of dramatic criticism— 
the tendency to read religious significance into lofty, but 
secular, conceptions, the inclination to establish a norm of 
‘standard technique’, the craving for symbolical meanings— 
lead to a far-reaching survey of recent Sophoclean criticism. 
This is followed by ‘a review raisonné’ in which the action of 
the play is presented as it would have appeared to a contem- 
porary spectator at Athens. The conclusion is that the essence 
of the play consists in the personal portrait of the tragic king 
in his last hours. An appendix on the ambiguity of lines 1565-7 
eschews the more inflated versions and translates simply ‘From 
the unmeaning miseries that come thick upon him impartial 
Fortune can in turn bring a change to something better’. The 
whole study is soberly and convincingly argued without any 
striving for the unusual in thought or phrase. It will be a 
valuable astringent to all who have to cope with this rambling 
work of senescent genius. 

In the second study it is argued that the final scene of the 
Trachiniae is an afterpiece (but not an afterthought) prescribed 
by the myth but not forming a genuine artistic unity with the 
rest of the play. It is hard to believe that so consummate a 
master of form as Sophocles would father such a hodge-podge. 
And the interpretation of the oracle that Linforth rejects— 
namely, that Nessus was the ‘dweller in Hades’ who would cause 
Heracles’s death—I find quite satisfactory still. 


W. B. STANFORD 
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The Gospel according to St. Mark: The Greek text with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Indexes. By VINCENT TAYLOR. 
London, MacMillan, 1952. Pp. xx + 691. 50s. 


THE appearance of this book, the fruit of 10 years’ intensive 
study by one of Britain’s ablest theologians and critics, is an 
event of first-rate importance in New Testament scholarship. 

Swete’s noble commentary has since its publication in 1898 
(3rd ed., 1909) guided students to an accurate knowledge of 
the forceful though inelegant Greek of St. Mark, and a sane 
judgment of his relation to the two later Synoptists who 
incorporated so much of his work in their own. 

But, since Swete wrote, developments unfamiliar to him 
must be taken into account. 

(1) The new approach known as Form Criticism, novel alike 
in method and in terminology, (2) the increased weight attached 
to the Semitic, but especially the Aramaic features of this 
Gospel, (3) additional textual evidence such as the Chester- 
Beatty papyri, (4) further light from secular papyri, inscriptions 
and late authors on the lexical usages of «ow Greek. 

To all of these Dr. Taylor in his Introduction gives full 
consideration and to all of them his Commentary does ample 
justice. He does not himself claim to be an expert in Aramaic, 
relying largely on Turner’s special studies on St. Mark and 
the more recent Aramaic approach to the Gospels by Dr. M. 
Black. He does not however accept the view of Torrey and 
Wellhausen that this Gospel was originally written in Aramaic, 
though he fully concedes the bearing of such evidence as the 
Aramaic fondness for asyndeton in tracing primitive elements 
in the Marcan material. 

Similarly in his abundant lexical notes he derives much help 
from the parallels drawn from the papyri and inscriptions by 
Deissmann, Moulton and Milligan and regularly indicates whether 
the word used by St. Mark is to be found in Classical, Lxx, 
or xowy Greek. 

In textual matters he borrows from the critical apparatus 
of S. C. Legg’s New Testament, preferring to incorporate the 
evidence into his exegetical notes so that he can conveniently 
discuss the claims of the rival readings. He has followed 
Turner and Streeter in breaking away from the Westcott-Hort 
estimate of the almost infallibility of NB, not seldom 
preferring a ‘Western’ or ‘Caesarean’ authority. Indeed he 
shows an inclination to adopt the reading which he feels most 
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likely to be Marcan against the weight of MSS evidence. Still, 
he does in the main follow the Westcott-Hort text. 

On all these points, textual, Semitic and Hellenistic, his 
notes present clearly and concisely the views of many scholars 
with full acknowledgment and judiciously argued preferences. 
But it is in the use he makes of Form Criticism that Dr. Taylor 
is on ground which he has made peculiarly his own, and here 
his commentary may be regarded as revolutionary. Holding on 
the one hand that much may be learned from its leading 
continental exponents since the appearance of the epoch-making 
work of Dibelius, he shews on the other with what caution 
their results and methods must be used. He discards such 
question-begging terms as Mythen and Legenden,. seeing that 
many of St. Mark’s narratives so described contain material of 
the highest interest and value, full of vivid touches such as may 
well reflect the preaching of St. Peter. 

For he accepts the evidence of Papias as to the relation 
between the Apostle and his épunvevrjs Mark, while at the 
same pointing out, as the Form Critics have done, that the 
second Gospel contains much that its author has derived from 
the Palestinian traditions of the primitive Church, especially 
in the form which they came to assume as a vehicle for © 
catechetical and liturgical teaching, or preaching, in the Roman 
circles where Mark himself no doubt played a part. His 
Gospel must be regarded, as K. L. Schmidt has shown, not as 
a systematic biography of Jesus, with an orderly sequence of 
events, but rather as a collection of self-contained narratives. 
Yet Taylor maintains that we can confidently hold that the main 
outlines of the Marcan picture of our Lord’s ministry and 
Passion still stand firm. He prefers, however, to treat the 
separate incidents as St. Mark gives them, classifying each 
under such headings as Pronouncement Stories, Miracle Stories, 
etc., comparing in each case the treatment of the same by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke and never failing to point out how 
much more primitive, objective and original is the Marcan 
version, “so often toned down, embroidered or linguistically 
corrected by the other two. Pronouncement Story he defines as 
a short narrative where details are suppressed or subordinated 
to the desire to record a saying of Jesus which was of special 
interest to the primitive community. Often these will be 
grouped together in topical rather than historical order, or in 
the case of isolated sayings the connection may be merely a 
mnemonic catch word. Mark does not appear to have known Q., 
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so important a source for Matthew and Luke, but rather to have 
been familiar with some Christian Vade Mecum or compilation 
used at Rome. But the existence of an Ur-Marcus is definitely 
rejected. Mark has impressed his own characteristic style on 
the smaller complexes which are the bricks out of which he 
has built his Gospel. 

Besides an extremely interesting Introduction dealing with 
St. Mark’s Theology, at appropriate places Taylor inserts 
Detached Notes, giving fuller discussions of such large questions 
as the title Son of Man, the Kingdom, as present or future, 
while Appendices deal with e.g. the structure of the Passion 
narrative and the perplexing problem of the eschatology in 
Ch. 13. A very comprehensive Bibliography adds greatly to the 
value of the edition, for Dr. Taylor is happily free from 
dogmatism and recognises how much still remains to be learned. 
He has however convincingly made good his claim that in 
St. Mark we have an authority of first-rate historical importance 
and also a disciple who loved to picture our Lord as the Saviour 
who was at once the human jesus and the strong Son of God. 

The Editor’s own attitude towards Miracles is ‘modernist’; 
for although he accepts the healing stories as examples of the 
possession by Jesus of mysterious dvvayes where persons are 
concerned, he regards the ‘Nature miracles’ as normal events 
on which a ‘miraculous’ interpretation has been superimposed. 
His doubts however are based on historical rather than philo- 
sophical grounds, and his book is singularly reverent in tone, 
and scrupulously fair to those whose views are more conservative 
than his own. 

His work contains many passages of real beauty and depth; 
his style is lucid, terse and agreeably pungent. A storehouse of 
helpful information yet eminently readable, Dr. Taylor’s 
Commentary will become a standard authority, and may be 
most warmly commended both to the specialist and the ordinary 
student. 

R. M. Gwynn 


Foundations of Inference in Natural Science. By JOHN OULTON 
Wispom. ‘Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1952. x + 242 
pp. Price 22s. 6d. net. 


‘‘Tue title of this book is not intended to convey that there 
are fundamental principles of scientific inference here set forth; 
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what is meant is more mundane—that principles have been 
proposed from time to time and that the book is about these.” 

So the Preface begins, and we are warned. The book is not 
to be about thought, but about the ways people have thought 
about thought. I should, then, not have undertaken to review 
it, for while I can think about thought (anyone can), I have 
not a sufficient knowledge of philosophical terms to carry me 
through an historical account of the theory of scientific inference. 

But I feel that Dr. Wisdom has been too modest. In spite 
of the load of erudition which he, like every academic pilgrim, 
has a moral obligation to shoulder, he thinks for himself and 
his thoughts have been to me oases of rest in my passage across 
the desert. He has filled my tank and even cleaned my wind- 
screen, so that I can at least dimly discern what lies ahead. 

The book has four parts. The Preface states, and Part I 
expands the idea, that induction plays no part whatever in 
science—the hypothetico-deductive system is the thing. The 
author’s conversion to this view he attributes to the influence 
of Professor K. R. Popper (Logik der Forschung, Wien, 1935). 
What is here rejected is that bastard known as inductive logic, 
not of course the valuable process of mathematical induction 
or the theory of electromagnetic induction. This rejection 
delights me, for I would sooner think of a square circle than 
of inductive logic, as I understand the expression, or rather as 
I do not understand it. In the hypothetico-deductive system 
we create hypotheses and test them by experience; that is good 
commonsense. 

In Part II the inductive straw-man is set up and then 
knocked down—words, words, words. It is refreshing to find 
Part III devoted to Probability—here we have a hard mathe- 
matical core, perhaps too mathematical for the general reader. 
The material is presented in an interesting way, but I do not 
understand the statement in Chap. XXI that the concept of 
equal probability is now universally rejected. It seems to me 
to lie at the base of all statistical inference in theoretical physics 
and that.if anything is wrong it lies not in the concept but in 
the failure of those who use it to state explicitly what alternatives 
they are regarding as equally probable. The examples which 
Dr. Wisdom gives to discredit the concept of equal probability 
suffer from precisely that defect. Not that probability is, or 
ever can be made, clear; at least not as long as one word applies 
on the one hand to a logical deduction of conclusions from 
undefined elements and unproved propositions, and on the other 
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hand to a practical subject concerned with insurance rates and 
commonsense predictions in the ordinary world. 

Part IV contains only one chapter ‘‘Transformation of the 
Problem of Induction’. The second sentence reads: ‘‘How 
can we make an inference from examined instances to an 
unexamined instance or to all instances examined or 
unexamined?”’ This is the problem of induction, and a very 
difficult problem as every would-be prophet knows. But I don’t 
like the question, and would amend it: for ‘‘How can’’ read 
**Can’’. To this amended question the answer is: ‘‘ Logically, 
no; practically, we do it every minute of our waking lives’’. 

According to Dr. Wisdom, we proceed on the basis of 
unfalsified hypotheses. If the universe is favourable, unfalsified 
hypotheses remain unfalsified; if unfavourable, they are falsified 
by later experience. If I step forward, that bus will hit me; 
if backwards, that big black car. If I stand still, that cyclist 
will swerve around me. Unfalsified hypotheses: (@) buses and 
cars travel in straight lines, (5) cyclists swerve around 
pedestrians. If the universe is favourable, they will remain 
unfalsified and I can use them again instead of lying in hospital 
noting (or in the morgue without noting) that at least one of 
them has been falsified. 

Whether the fault was mine or Dr. Wisdom’s, I reached 
the last chapter of the book (with, to be frank, some judicious 
skipping) before I awoke with a start to the fact that what he 
is discussing is literally a matter of life and death, overlaid with 
a detritus of long words. The problem is that of every black- 
bird who has to decide whether to eat the worm or fly from 
the cat. It is the problem of making decisions, far older than 
dictionaries and laboratories. 

This last chapter of the book really closes the circle. 
Induction is too good a word to throw out, so back with induction 
into the saddle, not on the bony horse of logic, but on a more 
pliable hypothetico-deductive animal. I would like to know 
more about the emotions and prejudices of this animal—why it 
likes some hypotheses and dislikes others, and how it ever 
succeeds in thinking up new hypotheses. I suggest to 
Dr. Wisdom the need for another book—perhaps a much smaller 
one—with no bibliography, no footnotes and no views but his 
own. Science at its best does not waste time arguing with 
authorities—it simply forgets them when it thinks their time is 
passed. Philosophy should do the same. 

J. L. SYNGE 
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Dublin 1660-1860. By Maurice CRralc. Pp. xvi, 362. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis. London: The Cresset Press. 
1952. 42s. 


Mr. Maovrice Craic is to be congratulated upon having written, 
in this his latest work, one of the best books on Dublin to 
have appeared for many years, possibly, indeed, the most 
important since Miss Constantia Maxwell’s Dublin under the 
Georges. But, although the two books have a common theme, 
their methods of treatment differ so greatly that comparisons 
would be invidious. This is partly because Miss Maxwell dealt 
with a shorter period in the city’s history than Mr. Craig has 
done. But more important than this difference in chronology 
is the fact that Miss Maxwell approached her task primarily 
as an economic and social historian who happened also to have 
a wide interest in and knowledge of the art and architecture 
of eighteenth century Dublin; for her, in the last analysis, it 
was not so much the buildings that mattered as the people who 
lived in them. Mr. Craig’s, on the other hand, is essentially 
an architectural study, and the sub-title of his book ‘a social 
and architectural history’ is to some extent a misnomer. His 
history is first and foremost a history of the material growth 
of Dublin, and though he has chapters on the intellectual life 
of the city and upon Dublin society at various stages between 
1660 and 1860, these chapters are not so satisfying as the 
architectural ones; indeed they give the impression of having 
been inserted at convenient intervals for the relief of the reader 
whose passion for architecture does not burn with so pure and 
constant a flame as does Mr. Craig’s. The reason for this 
unbalance may perhaps be found in the fact that Mr. Craig 
displays little interest in the lives of the ordinary citizen of 
Dublin or in the economic growth of the town; thus, although 
Dubliners appear in his pages by the hundred, they are all 
there because of their individual contributions—-whether as town- 
planners, property-owners, architects, builders, cabinet-~makers, 
craftsmen in glass or silver or book-binding, or quite simply 
as eccentrics or ‘characters’ who provide an opportunity for 
introducing yet one more of the amusing anecdotes in which 
this fascinating book abounds. 

It is, however, only fair to acknowledge that the author 
himself recognises these limitations and in his preface admits 
that he has touched only very lightly upon political or economic 
affairs; even so in his short excursion into politics, it may be 
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noted in passing, he is in error when he ascribes (p. 124) 
the Declaratory Act of 1719 to the year 1720. His own word 
for the book in fact is a ‘portrait’ rather than a ‘history’. 
And as a portrait, derived primarily from architectural sources, 
it must be judged. On this level Mr. Craig’s performance is 
of the highest standard. He has divided the book into four 
sections—Ormonde’s Dublin, Swift’s Dublin, Grattan’s Dublin, 
and a final section on Dublin in the mid-nineteenth century 
which, to mirror the confusion and stagnation of the time, 
he is content to call ‘Whose Dublin’? In each of these sections 
he has presented a most admirable survey of the gradual develop- 
ment of the city into something approaching its modern shape, 
and he has also contrived to give interesting and valuable 
descriptions of the chief buildings and of the architects who 
designed them. Individual tastes will differ as to which section 
is the most successful. Each is excellent, though special stress 
should perhaps be laid upon the first, since it deals with a 
little-known part of the city’s history and throws a flood of 
light upon it, supplying much fresh knowledge and enabling 
us to discard many old and now discredited theories. In this 
connection, the author is to be most warmly congratulated upon 
his rehabilitation of the fame of William Robinson, the moving 
spirit in the creation of that neglected and inaccessible master- 
piece, the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 

Every book on architecture stands or falls by the quality 
of its illustrations, and in this respect Mr. Craig is well served. 
Towards the end of the book are grouped together eighty 
admirable photographs and reproductions of old prints of 
Dublin streets and buildings, and scattered through the pages 
of his narrative are numerous ground-plans indispensable to a 
full appreciation of the buildings discussed in detail by the 
author. In addition, there is an excellent street-map and 
several useful appendices. Two of these will be particularly 
valuable to those who have the opportunity of following Mr. 
Craig in his wanderings through the city. One contains a note 
on some characteristics of the Dublin house, and the other 
consists of a classified list of streets and buildings as they 
stood on 1 January, 1950. So that the reader, whether he 
be a Dubliner or a visitor from elsewhere, has the practical 
equipment as well as the author’s enthusiasm and expert 
knowledge to guide him when he sets forth, as he surely must, 
to view perhaps for the first time with the seeing eye the 
beauties of the old and well-loved city. 

F. S. L. Lyons. 
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Aristotle’s Syllogistic, from the standpoint of modern formal 
logic. By Jan Lukasiewicz. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1951. Pp. xi + 141. 15s. 


IRELAND has been fortunate in the intellectual quality of those 
exiled scholars who in recent years, under the aegis of a states- 
man keen to foster scientific studies, have made this land their 
home. She can count among them one of the greatest modern 
physicists, and now, in Professor Lukasiewicz, one of the finest 
logicians. The Royal Irish Academy and University College, 
Dublin, in particular, must be congratulated on assisting 
Professor Lukasiewicz to study and to lecture here. His book 
now under review, which is based on lectures delivered in 1949 
at the invitation of University College, Dublin, is at once a 
major contribution to Aristotelian scholarship and an important 
work for the student of deductive logic. It is pleasant to note 
that Dublin scholars, from both universities, have had some 
share in its production. 

The book is a tribute to its author’s courage as well as to 
his intellect. In a moving preface he tells how just before the 
last war he had a work in Polish on Aristotle’s syllogistic with 
the printer. Bomb and fire destroyed both the printer’s office 
and his own library. Everything was lost. Now from the ashes 
the present book has come. Perhaps after thirteen years 
Professor Lukasiewicz can see a brighter side to the dark cloud 
of tragedy. His work written in English—good English too— 
will reach a wider public than if it had appeared in Polish. 
And he has been able to consult with British Aristotelian 
scholars, particularly Sir David Ross and Mr. D. R. Rees. We 
should like here to congratulate Madame Lukasiewicz on her 
part in the preparation of the book: her devoted care enabled 
her husband despite ill-health to complete his work. 

One of Professor Lukasiewicz’s main aims is to refute what 
he regards as false interpretations of fundamental points in 
Aristotle’s theory of the syllogism. Yet he is by no means an 
unqualified admirer of Aristotle’s logical achievement. Indeed, 
holds that Aristotle’s work, however remarkable for its 
originality and exactness, had, in some ways, a disastrous 
influence on the subsequent study of logic and philosophy. The 
Stoics, to whose work he frequently refers, had, he considers, 
a much better approach to logic. 

The plan and scope of the book may be briefly stated. 
There are five chapters. In the first three the author expounds 
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critically Aristotle’s theory of the syllogism. In the latter two 
he restates and amplifies the theory, using the methods of 
modern formal logic. Thus we have Aristotle viewed first as 
it were close-up, then in a modern perspective. There are 
useful summaries on pp. 72f. and pp. 130 ff. Two deliberate 
restrictions made by Professor Lukasiewicz are to be noted. 
He confines himself to the doctrine of the non-modal syllogism, 
and he limits his exposition mainly to chapters 1, 2 and 47 
of the Prior Analytics, Book 1. Both restrictions are reasonable, 
though the second allows him to state one of Aristotle’s doctrines 
with less qualification than he could otherwise have done. 
Chapter 1, ‘Elements of the System’, treats of some 
important introductory topics: the true form of an Aristotelian 
syllogism, why Aristotle takes no account of singular terms, 
Aristotle’s introduction of variables into logic. Certain points 
in this chapter require comment. The author claims that the 
genuine Aristotelian syllogism does not, despite the opinion of 
some scholars, consist of two premisses and a conclusion 
connected by a ‘therefore’. The Aristotelian syllogism is not 
an inference (p. 2); it is an implication: it is of the form, 
if p and q then r; not of the form, p and q.:.r. The 
importance of this distinction is that, on Professor Lukasiewicz’s 
view, the Aristotelian syllogism is a proposition, something that 
can be true or false. He accuses certain historians of logic, and 
‘philosophers and philologists’ in general, for whom he has not 
a high regard, of misinterpreting Aristotle on this and other 
fundamental points. No doubt some of the scholars he mentions 
deserve some of the rather sweeping things said of them, but, 
on the other hand, he might have been a little less severe if 
he had taken into account the writings of recent English and 
American logicians such as Stebbing and Eaton. Russell, who 
has written little on logic fos many years, and J. N. Keynes 
are the only English logicians he cites. Moreover it is not at 
all clear that Aristotle held explicitly and unambiguously that 
the syllogism is an implication, not an inference. One can find 
syllogisms stated both ways in the Analytics. It must, indeed, 
be noted that Professor Lukasiewicz’s statement on p. 2 is ‘no 
syllogism is formulated by Aristotle primarily as an inference’ 
(reviewers’ italics). Possibly the ‘primarily’ points to Aristotle’s 
lack of explicitness on the point, but the qualification is omitted 
in subsequent affirmations of the same thesis (p. 21 and p. 73). 
Again, in connection with variables, the author overstates his 
criticisms. ‘The introduction of variables into logic is one of 
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Aristotle’s greatest inventions. It is almost incredible that till 
now, as far as I know, no one philosopher or philologist has 
drawn attention to this most important fact’ (pp. 7-8). The 
truth of this depends to some extent on one’s definition of a 
philosopher. But Stebbing does; and Whitehead did.  For- 
tunately this occasional note of asperity is confined to the 
historical part of the book, and, in general, the exposition 
attracts, as well as impresses the reader by its enthusiasm and 
its authority. 

In chapter 2, ‘Theses of the System’, Professor Lukasiewicz 
shows why Aristotle divided the moods of the syllogism into 
figures, he exposes errors in Aristotle’s definitions of the major, 
minor and middle terms, and he makes it clear that Aristotle 
was aware of the fourth figure moods, though he omitted them 
from his systematic exposition. The explicit recognition of a 
fourth figure is traditionally attributed to Galen, though some 
recent historians of logic have doubted the tradition without 
being able to explain it away. Professor Lukasiewicz claims 
to have cleared up the whole matter by means of an anonymous 
scholium printed over fifty years ago by M. Wallies in the 
preface to his edition of Ammonius’ commentary on the Prior 
Analytics, but overlooked by subsequent scholars. According 
to this scholium Galen in his Apodeictic did discuss four figures, 
but his four figures had to do, not with simple syllogisms of 
three terms, but with compound syllogisms of four terms. Who 
then, we naturally ask, did invent the term ‘fourth figure’ in 
connection with the Aristotelian syllogism, and called it the 
Galenian figure? Professor Lukasiewicz speculates that the 
invention was made, perhaps not before the 6th century A.D., 
by some unknown scholar who had heard of Galen’s four figures 
without understanding what they were, and borrowed ‘the 
authority of an illustrious name’. Perhaps some further 
research will confirm this hypothesis. 

The topic with which Galen himself was concerned is of 
considerable logical interest, and in connection with it Professor 
Lukasiewicz quotes certain formulae for compound syllogisms 
discovered by Mr. C. A. Meredith. 

In chapter 3, ‘The System’, the author argues that the 
theory of reduction is no incidental part of Aristotle’s theory. 
On the contrary, it is an indispensable part of the syllogistic 
considered as an ‘axiomatised deductive system’. Aristotle took 
as his axiom the ‘perfect* syllogisms Barbara and Celarent, and 
the reduction of other syllogistic moods to the first figure is 
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in effect their proof as theorems by means of the axioms. 
Professor Lukasiewicz shows what in fact the necessary and 
sufficient axioms are, and rejects the claim, a claim not made 
by Aristotle, that the dictum de omni et nullo is a sufficient, 
or indeed necessary, principle of the syllogism. 

There follows an interesting comparison between the logic 
of Aristotle and that of the Stoics. The Stoic logic is one of 
propositions, Aristotle’s one of terms. Hence the Stoics, rather 
than Aristotle, are the forerunners of modern logic. Yet as 
Professor Lukasiewicz proves adroitly, Aristotle was aware of 
certain principles of propositional logic which he used intuitively 
in his proofs of imperfect syllogisms. 

Chapter 4, ‘Aristotle’s System in Symbolic Form’, gives a 
concise introduction to the modern theory of deduction, using 
the neat symbolism invented by Professor Lukasiewicz. Some 
of the exposition in this chapter is swift and compressed and 
not too easy to follow. One puzzling point concerns the 
relevance of the self-evident in the author’s account of axioms. 
Modern logicians, following modern mathematicians, have taught 
us to think that in the choice of axioms the notion of self- 
evidence has no place. That this is Professor Lukasiewicz’s 
own view is the impression given by passages on p. 72 and 
elsewhere, by his strictures on ‘ psychologism’ in_ logic 
(pp. 12 ff.). Yet on pp. 61, 83 and 96 propositions are qualified 
as self-evident. This seeming inconsistency perhaps bears 
witness to the fact that, however important it is not to confuse 
logic with psychology, the attempt to banish completely the 
psychological element from logic is a purist will-o’-the-wisp. 
One must, at the least, find self-evident the passage from one 
step of a logical proof to the next, if inference is to be possible 
at all. 

In the final chapter, “The Problem of Decision’, the writer 
discusses the problem of how we are to decide whether a given 
expression in the Aristotelian logic, not necessarily one of the 
syllogistic forms, is to be rejected or not. He solves the problem 
with the aid of a method of rejection devised by his former 
pupil Professor Stupecki, and which he applies in an ingenious 
suggestive manner. There follows an account of an arithmetical 
interpretation of the syllogism proposed by Leibniz, and the 
chapter concludes with a remark on the influence of Aristotle’s 
work on the study of logic. The author suggests that Kant’s 
central problem ‘how are synthetic a@ priori propositions 
possible?’, formulated under Aristotelian influence, should be 
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replaced by the question, ‘how are propositions of the kind 
‘if p then q’ possible?’ He seems here to he endorsing what, 
for example, Dr. Ewing has emphasised when he urges that the 
synthetic a priori problem is not one of propositions but of 
implications. 

Professor Lukasiewicz is such a master of compression that 
his book, despite its modest 140 pages, contains material for 
months of reflection and discussion; and several of his topics 
have not been mentioned in this review. His knowledge of 
Greek logic, and his skill in modern logic make us hope that 
he will soon write a history of the one and a text-book of the 
other. We congratulate him on his fine achievement. 


E. J. Furtonc; J. V. Luce. 


Plutarch: Life of Dion. With introduction and notes. By 
W. H. Porter. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis and Co., Ltd., 
1952. Pp. xxxii + 106, 


Dr. Porter, after a lapse of fifteen years, has resumed his 
valuable editing of the less familiar Lives of Plutarch. His 
publication of the Aratus made available one of the few literary 
sources on Hellenistic history, and by his detailed introduction 
he contributed usefully to the elucidation of that very obscure 
period. Now he has done a similar service for the Dion. Like 
the Aratus it is probably less read than such Lives as those of 
Pericles or Mark Antony or even its companion Roman life, 
the Brutus. But it has all Plutarch’s charm and skill in 
presentation and the subject-matter is of special interest. It is 
not merely that Dion himself makes a curiously picturesque 
figure for the philosophic moralist, but also the life of this 
somewhat sordid adventurer involves some of the most remark- 
able, episodes in the career of Plato. 

An introduction summarizes the plan of the Life, and 
discusses the problem of its sources and their value. In this 
instance the subject is specially difficult because of the doubts 
about the authenticity of the Platonic Epistles and the theory 
that the Letters of Timonides were a propagandist forgery. On 
these questions Dr. Porter takes up a conservative position. 
He has provided the text with a running commentary, and in 
addition has inserted seven supplementary notes which discuss 
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in considerable detail such problems as the story of Plato’s 
enslavement at Dionysius’ instigation or Dion’s projected reform 
of the Syracusan constitution. On these subjects Dr. Porter 
has much useful information and comment. 

On re-reading the Dion with Dr. Porter’s commentary various 
minor points occur to one. For instance, were the Carthaginians 
with whom Dion was believed to have corresponded treasonably 
‘‘commissioners who had arrived from Carthage,’’ or were they 
simply the regular governors of the Carthaginian zone of Sicily? 
Plutarch’s term (§ 14, 4) seems to suit the latter interpretation. 
Again the text is that of the Teubner edition with some 
reversions to the manuscript reading and six new conjectures. 
Perhaps one may suggest another. If in § 11, 6 the place- 
name Adria were read instead of ‘‘Adrias’’ (the Adriatic), it 
would give a more reasonable description of Philistus’ place of 
exile, and one which can be seen to be factually correct by a 
comparison with Pliny, Natural History, 1, 121. 

No doubt there are many such minor points which could 
be discussed with regard to Plutarch’s Life of Dion. Dr. Porter’s 
edition makes the work available in a readable anu inexpensive 
form whether it is to be used by the university student or the 
professional scholar. 

H. W. PARKE 
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